





AT THIS SEASON 


Especially 
YOURPLANTSNEED 


FRANSELANTONE 





The Vitamin-Hormone 
Powder 


Will your perennials, evergreens, de- 
ciduous trees, shrubs, etc., go into 
the winter strong and vigorous? Will 
they start off next spring in fine healthy 
condition? It depends upon their 
root systems. 


Apply TRANSPLANTONE to all of 
your plants once each week from now 
until frost. This will develop their 
roots so that they will go into the 
winter strong and vigorous and make 
a quick start in the spring. 


Don't Neglect House 
Plants 


Those plants that you will move in- 
doors—give them weekly applica- 
tions of TRANSPLANTONE solution. 
You will see an amazing difference. 
They will. produce much better leaf 
and flower all during the winter. 


Vitamin B-1 In Its Most 
Effective Form 
TRANSPLANTONE is a_ soluble 
powder containing the most effective 
plant hormones and vitamins. It is 


the most economical buy on the mar- 
ket today. A 3 oz. can makes 3,000 


\ \ TREATED 


UNTREATED 





The above hoto shows the 
difference in Philodendron roots 
three weeks after treatment 


gals. of watering solution—costs only 
$1.00. Ask your dealer or mail $1.00 
to us for a 3 oz. can postpaid. Book- 
let with every can. 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL 
PAINT COMPANY 


Horticultural Division F-18 


AMBLER, PENNA. 
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Q now garden tool 
The Garden Clinic 


By Laurence Blair 


This “how-to-do-it” book, with its many pic- 
tures, will be a boon to gardeners, both ama- 
teur and expert. The twenty double-page 
spreads of line drawings with caption copy 
show the various steps in the cultivation of 
each plant and the particular problems of each 
that beset the gardener. The text amplifies the 
drawings, and here you will find discussions 
of more than one hundred garden favorites. 


$2.00 





Modern 


Roses 
By J. Horace McFarland 


This book of 4,833 roses is an accu- 
rate check-list of rose names and de- 
scriptions. Every grower of roses will 
find this information accurate, un- 
biased and dependable, and for hy- 
bridizers, it is an incomparable source- 
book of rose pedigrees. 


Illustrated in color 
and in black and white. $5.00 





The Garden 


in Color 
By Louise Beebe Wilder 


“Surely outranks any other book. The 
manner in which Mrs. Wilder con- 
veys bits of intimate information 
about the particular plants gives the 
volume a very forceful, practical 
value. The marvel is that so much 
could be conveyed for so little price.” 

—Flower Grower 


320 natural color pictures. 
Formerly $7.50 Now $2.95 


Green 


Enchantment 
By Rosetta E. Clarkson 


The author of Magic Gardens now 
tells the story of the gardens of medi- 
eval times and the beginnings of the 
flower garden: of the herbs of beauty; 


“of the old-time fragrant favorites we 


grow today; of olden beliefs and 
gardening tools; the witches’ garden, 
and of the plants that never were. 
Here, too, are practical details of how 
flowers were and are used in salads, 
in food, in medicine and how to make 
amusing garden designs for any space 
—square, round or triangular. A de- 
lightful book—and one to read and 
re-read for she has recaptured the 
mystery and lure of gardens, the fas- 
cination of green things growing. 


60 illustrations reproduced from 
famous old gardening books. $3.00 





Garden Bulbs 


in Color 


By J. H. McFarland, 
M. H. Hatton and D. J. Foley 


Now the most lavish and at the. same 
time most practical book on bulbs 
ever published is available at a greatly 
reduced price. Here is your oppor- 
tunity to see your bulb garden in 
color before you plant it, for in these 
beautiful pictures its splendor and 
brilliance comes to life. 
275 pictures in full color and 
100 pictures in black and white. 
Formerly $3.50 Now $1.98 


SSSSSSSS SCS Sees eee SSS eee eee eee eee 


Use this Coupon 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $........ 
for which send me the follow- 
ing titles I have listed: 
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WHEN SHE’S A GRANDMOTHER 
Thin Garden Ni. 


STILL BE 





PEONY SPECIAL 


We asked a peony enthusiast to make 
this list of lifetime Peonies. He visits 
Auglaize Gardens each year during the 
blooming season. He grows, in his own 
garden, and exhibits, more than 100 vari- 
eties. He knows the high quality of Life- 
time Peonies, grown and shipped by 
Auglaize Gardens. 

We have priced these gorgeous peonies 
for direct sale to Flower Grower readers. 
Place your order from this advertisement. 

The free roots are exclusively, for 
Flower Grower readers. This spécial offer 
expires October 10. 


EXHIBITION VARIETIES 
Mons. Martin Cahuzac, darkest red..M* $1.50 


Mary Brand, fine crimson ear 15 
David Harum, dull rosy crimson M 1.00 
Georgiana Shaylor, light pink M 75 
Frances Willard, pure white M 1.00 
Kelway's Queen, Mauve rose M 1.09 
Marie Jacquin, pinkish white M 75 
Milton Hill, shell pink | 1.00 
Mons, Jules Elie, light pink E 1.00 
Mrs. Edward Harding, pure white E 1.50 
Therese, violet rose mM 1.00 
Rosa Bonheur, violet rose com 1.00 

WE Sok ta ulnd-akumant~sosincenanne $12.25 


*E—Early. M—Midsesson. t—Late. 

Any five for $4.50, with Walter Faxon 
free. Any ten for $8.00 with Walter 
Faxon and Tokio free. 


FRAGRANT VARIETIES 

Richard Carvel, bright crimson 
Festiva Maxima, white..... 
Kelway's Glorious, aristocratic white 
La Perle, lavender pink...... 
Albert Crousse, rose pink.... 
Mabel L. Franklin, rose pink 
Mme. Emile Lemoine, creamy white 
Martha Bulloch, old rose pink 
Pride of Essex, light pink 
Mons. Dupont, ivory white 
Primevere, sulphur yellow j 
La France, light pink ; 1.00 

ann rd cqceseres saan’ $12.75 


MAKE YOUR OWN COLLECTION 
Any five for $4.50 with W. F. Christman 
free. Any ten for $8.00 with Henry 
Avery and W. F. Christman free. 


SINGLE AND JAPANESE 


mxef2fF2F5-2inm 
So oF. = a 
wWueouUNouNUoN: 


L'Etincelante, single pink. M_ $1.50 
Vera, single red...... e M_ 1.50 
Le Jour, single white........ .c 
Cathedral, rose pink Jap M 1.00 
Fuyajo, mahogany Jap........... M_ 1.00 
Altar Candles, flesh pink Jap.. .M 1.00 
Mikado, dark crimson Jap...........M 1.00 
Rashoomon, rose red Jap...... M 1.50 


EE ct ckahenthscmimeaekensemaen $10.00 


MAKE YOUR OWN COLLECTION 
Any five for $5.50 with Tokio free. All 
eight for $8.00 with Mischief free. 

NOTE: You can have all 32 varieties 
for $25.00 and get these three roots free: 
Walter Faxon, Mischief and Tokio. 

All roots will be 3 to 5 eye divisions cut 
from freshly dug, healthy, clean, strong three- 
year-old plants. Lifetime Peonies are the 
finest that money can buy. This special offer 
expires October 10. 

Terms: Cash with order, please. Peonies will 
be shipped express F.O.B. Van Wert, Ohio. 

We start shipping about September |. 
Order today. 


AUGLAIZE GARDENS 


Box 20 Van Wert, Ohio 
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ADVERTISING PAGES Remover 
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The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


PINIONS are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it.”’ 


Making Up to Shirley Temple 


To the Editor: 
WO neighbor boys near my garden love 
flowers and fell hard for Shirley Temple 


Glads, as indicated by the enclosed snap- 


shot. If this is any use to your fine publi- 


cation, or to you otherwise, use it any 


way you like.—R. P. Loomis, ( Wash.) 





These Shirley Temple “Glads,” like 
their name-sake, are growing tall 


Warns Against Eating Ivy Leaves 


To the Editor: 

AM prompted to write you because of 

the letter on page 356 in the August 
number. People have been terribly pois- 
oned by eating poison ivy. Eruptions can 
occur on the mucous membrane, and the 
swelling and inflammation of the throat can 
be very dangerous.—ALIce E, BURNHAM, 
(Mass. ) 


Poison Did Kill Robins 


To the Editor: 
. the ““Readers’ Own Corner” of FLOWER 
GROWER for August I note a letter in- 
tended for me. Yes, I am “real sure” the 
robins were killed by the poison bait. 
The Century Dictionary says of the word 
gizzard that it is the bird’s second stom- 


ach. Evidently Nature was very careful 
to guard the lives of the birds. 

I lure birds of all kinds to my garden 
in every way possible, and I rarely lose a 
plant by cutworms. The loss of a tomato 
plant is surely a cheap price to pay for the 
best friends a garden can have.—(MkRs.) 


ALICE C. GILBERT, (N. H.) 


A Non-Poisonous Cutworm Bait 


To the Editor: 

N a leaflet just received from Hammond 
| Paint & Chemical Works, Beacon, N. Y., 
they say to make a bait of bran, molasses, 
Slug Shot and water for cutworms. Slug 
Shot is said to be non-poisonous to every 
thing but insects. You might write the 
above company for details of the making 
of this bait and make sure Slue Shot will 
not kill birds —FRANK StTouTNER, (N. Y.) 


Found—a Toad on a Toadstool! 


To the Editor: 
] MAKE haste to tell Mr. Kains that 
someone has indeed seen a toad upon 
a toadstool during the day. This, I note 
he calls a “pretty fancy” in his “Facets, 
Fakes and Philosophies” column for July. 
In the-summer of 1931 while walking in 
the Metropolitan Park at Brecksville, Ohio, 
I saw just that, in the company of two 
thoroughly reliable witnesses, my husband 
and my brother, Prof. R. S. Freer, Presi 
dent of the Virginia Academy of Science. 
That tramp has ever since been char- 
acterized as the walk on which we saw 
a toad on a toadstool.—Rutu F, CHATFIELD, 
Cm. 8.) 


Another Gloxinia Success 


To the Editor: 


| TRIED Mr. Joseph Devlin’s method of 
treating Gloxinias to obtain quicker and 
more blooms on the plant. As soon as the 
last blooms wilted, I cut as directed, flush 
with the bulb, and in a week’s time new 
growth started. 

There have been at least 30 blooms, 
larger than ever before, and the plant looks 
better than before cutting. 

Thanks for the ‘Readers’ Corner.”— 
(Mrs.) A. McDow, (Calif. ) 


She Likes Our Pictures 


To the Editor: 
FIND many interesting and helpful ar- 
ticles in the FLowER GROWER, but the pic 
tures you use are outstanding. They cer- 
tainly merit enthusiastic comment.— 
(Mrs.) Cart F. Essia, (Calif.) 


Why Compare Iris with Orchid 


To the Editor: 

\ HY not let the Iris lean on its own 
breakfast, instead of everlastingly 

bracing it up with the Orchid ?—BENJa- 

MIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 
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Daffodils For Your Garden 


OME gardeners who only know 

Daffodils or Narcissi from the few 

varieties seen in florists’ shops, 
or those ordinarily sold in mixtures for 
naturalizing or for cut flowers, should 
become acquainted this year with the far 
superior and easy-to-grow named varie- 
ties. 

Never before have Daffodils been so 
moderately priced and available in such 
wide variety. There are kinds to suit 
every mood and taste, whether it be for 


a flower that is small and dainty, light 


and graceful, sturdy and _ masculine, 
fragrant and personal, or white and 


chaste as the purest marble. There are 
many interesting types of blossoms, too, 
divided into eleven classes and_ sub- 
classes by the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety. There are trumpets, medium and 
short eup varieties, doubles, cluster varie- 
ties, and those with two or more blossoms 
to a stem. The assortment of colors is 
most surprising: yellow of various shades, 
cream, primrose, pink suffusion, orange- 
red cups, a few with a touch of green, 
and last but not least what is probably 
the purest white known in any flower. 

In my own experience as an amateur 
over a period of ten years I have grown 
hundreds of varieties, among them the 
commonest ones, such as King Alfred, 
and also some of the rarest. Moreover, 
I am familiar with several hundred varie- 
ties seen in shows and nurseries. Those 
which I have chosen for beginners, and 
whieh I deseribe in the notes that follow, 
I have found to be extremely satisfactory 
and inexpensive. I most certainly would 


buy them again if I were starting a new 
collection. 
By a careful selection you can have 


Daffodils in bloom for a period of from 
six weeks to two months, beginning with 
the Cyelamineus hybrids, February Gold 


and Mareh Sunshine, and early Yellow 
Trumpets and miniatures, and ending 


with the Poetieus, Narcissus biflorus and 
N. albus plenus odoratus. This long span 
of bloom can be achieved without using 
any of the newer and expensive varieties, 
as a check of the varieties I have chosen 
will reveal. 

Yellow Trumpet, Daffodils are at home 
in almost any location in the garden, as 
long as it is well drained. They gen- 
erally will withstand more punishment 
from windy and rainy weather than other 





Although Mrs. E. H. 
Krelage is one of the most exquisite 
of all Daffodils. It is thoroughly 


and increases rapidly 


inexpensive, 


reliable, too, 


ROBERT C. MONCURE, (Va.) 


types. Aerolite has excellent substance, 
form and lasting qualities, as well as 
being in bloom over a long period. Other 
superb varieties are Dawson City, Alas- 
nam (very early), Lord Wellington, War- 
wick, Youth, and Godolphin. King 
Alfred, the most popular variety for fore- 
ing with florists, I would still want even 
though it is not a consistently good 
bloomer with me. 

My selections among the inexpensive 
White Trumpets are limited to Beersheba, 
the queen of them all and especially at- 
tractive against an evergreen background 
in partial shade; and the charming Mrs. 
E. H. Krelage, opening a pale cream but 
soon changing to pristine white. 

Empress and Silvanite have proved 
to be suecessful Bicolor Trumpets with 
me where they get extra good drainage 
and full sun, but my favorite in this 


class is Mrs. John Hoog for both garden 
purposes. 


and exhibition 





In the Incomparabilis class, Yellow 
Poppy is an outstanding flower of prim- 
rose-yellow with a slight edging of orange 
in the short cup, coupled with modest 
beauty, good substance, and resistance to 
extremely adverse weather. It was, in 
fact, unharmed by a slight freeze and 
wet snow storm in April of this year. 
Other superb varieties are Alceste, with 
snow-white perianth and _ contrasting 
short yellow trumpet; Bernadino, cream- 
colored perianth and frilled orange eup, 
and a good increaser; John Evelyn, one 
of finest of all Daffodils having a pure 
white perianth and lemon-yellow frilled 
eenter (this one should be protected from 
severe winds); Whitewell, pure white 
perianth and deep primrose cup; and old 


Will Searlett, an informal flower with 
a flaming scarlet cup, which can be used 
where it will not offer too vivid a eon- 


cutting. 
extremely 


excellent for 
that the 


trast—it’s 


I suggest vivid 
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oranges be used for contrast and not be 
planted all in one place, and especially 
do not plant them in amongst Japanese 
Yews and other evergreens as I saw them 
in one publie park. 

The Barri section contains some of the 
most highly colored cups as well as some 
of the most beautiful. Alcida is in the 
front rank of all Daffodils and is always 
dependable, with a giant late flower with 
pure white perianth and citron yellow 
cup with blood-orange frill. Of similar 
type is Diana Kasner. Other fine Barris 
are Sunrise, a midseason flower with 
star-like perianth suffused with golden 
rays flowing from the base of a dainty 
pale orange cup; Seagull, a most aptly 
named small flower of white, vellow and 
a tinge of orange, excellent for natural- 
izing; Firetail, a consistent prize winner 
of great beauty and Poeticus-like form; 
Fleur, pure white contrasting with deeply 
frilled orange and yellow; and Lady 
Diana Manners, one of best for general 
garden planting, tall, prolific, and as 
beautiful and graceful as its namesake. 

The Leedsi class consists of two types: 
those with long trumpets and those with 
short flat cups. Hera is truly.a gem of 
the highest quality of the seeond type 
with pure white perianth and eup which 


later gets a faint edging of primrose. 
This one is a good doer in shade, is 


prolifie, and is especially attractive under 
pink or white Dogwood. : Mrs. Nette 
O'Melveny is another exquisite one of 
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this type; and likewise Silver Salver and 


Mystie, with cool green centers. By all 
means I would not be without White 
Lady, a tall and charming old variety of 
delicate fragrance. 

Of the larger type of Leedsi I par- 
ticularly like Mrs. Perey Neale, espe- 
cially for cutting and lasting qualities; 
Mitylene, large flower of pure white 
perianth and pale primrose cup; and 
Silver Star, a large white and primrose 
flower. Mrs. R. O. Backhouse, the famous 


“Pink Daffodil,” is a flower of great 
beauty but slow of increase, with long 
slim trumpet of apricot-pink changing 


to shell-pink, the color varying according 
to coolness and cloudy weather if not 
planted in partial shade. 

The Triandrus hybrids are not plentiful 
but there are none that surpass Thalia in 
beauty, with from two to four white, 
well poised trumpet-like blossoms to a 
stem, and ealled by some the orchid- 
flowered Daffodil. Other good ones are 
Agnes Harvey, Pearly Queen and Moon- 
shine, and all appreciate good drainage 
but plenty of water at blooming time. 

February Gold and Mareh Sunshine 
are dependable yellow trumpet-like Cy- 
eclamineus hybrids with characteristic 
reflexed petals, but there is also a most 
unusual and distinctive variety now avail- 
able, Beryl, having graceful drooping 
blossoms with primrose-yellow petals and 
small flat orange-and-gold cup and of a 
stature suitable for the rock garden. 





Yellow Poppy is one of the author’s 
Daffodils—“an 


primrose-yellow.” he 


favorite outstanding 


flower of says 


Courtesy Jan de Graaff 





What some florists sell as Jonquils are 
usually Yellow Trumpets or some other 
tvpe of Daffodil, and never true Jonquils. 
True Jonquils are with one or two excep 
tions always yellow and distinetively and 
pleasantly fragrant. Some are like small 
Yellow Trumpets, others have rush or 
onion-like foliage with clusters of single 
or double blossoms. They all have re 
markable lasting qualities both as eut 
flowers and in the garden. 

My observation has shown that 
quils thrive best in full sun. Golden 
Sceptre is a medium sized and well bal 
anced deep yellow flower and stays in 
pertect condition for an exceptionally 
long period. Likewise, the tiny golden 
single and double Campernelle of old 
gardens and the single and double Jon 
quilla simplex and Jonquilla flore pleno, 
with tall grass-like foliage, blend rest 
fully into the formal garden and are 
equally at home against a background of 
Mountain Laurel or a large _ boulder. 
Orange Queen and Tullus Hostilius are 


Jon 


also attractive varieties for cutting. 
The Poetaz classification is composed 

of hybrids from Poetieus ornatus and 

Polyanthus Narecissi. Varieties in _ this 


group are, generally speaking, mid-season 
flowers and vrow best in soil of light 
texture, and have a tendency to deterio 
rate, or at least not increase, in heavy 
clay soils. They blend well with Darwin 
and some of the early Tulip 
The flowers are borne in clusters at the 
ends of long stiff stems, much like Paper 
white Narcissi, and nearly all are intensely 
fragrant. Laurens Koster, Aspasia, Sear 
let Gem, Frans Hals and Helios are all 
attractive varieties and have done well 
even in clay soil. St. Agnes is a superb 
variety almost like a Poetieus and has 


species. 


shown itself to be indifferent to clay soil 

















biflorus 
clusters of blossoms of over- 
powering fragrance and is one of the last 


and increases readily there. N. 
has white 


to flower, being in bloom this vear on 
May 10 in northern Virginia. It is known 
to be centuries old and of unknown an- 
cestry, surviving in many old gardens in 


Virginia and elsewhere in the South, 
even after the homes themselves have 
disappeared, growing in heavy or light 


soil and tolerant of heavy shade. 

I will always be enthralled with the 
late April and May blooming Poeticus, 
associated in the minds of many with the 
old and still worthwhile Recurvus or 
Pheasant’s Eye with pure white perianth 
and tiny flat cup margined with deep 


scarlet. Excellent modern hybrids are 
Actea, Edwina, Minuet, Red Rim, Rae- 
burn and Sonata. They are most beau- 


tiful when planted in masses or natural- 
ized, poised like a flock of butterflies 
ready for flight. 

I admit a natural antipathy to many 
double flowers but there are several 
double Daffodils which I cannot resist and 
which seem to grow well under variable 
conditions. One of them is the beautiful 
double white Poetaz, Cheerfulness, with 





Cheerfulness (left) has a crisp fresh- 
ness of flower which makes it more 


kinds 


acceptable than other double 


King Alfred 


and sturdy that it cannot be omitted 


(right) is so _ reliable 


from any complete Daffodil collection 


Alcida’s 


blood-orange. 


(far right) cup is edged 
This is characteristic 


with the varieties in the Barri section 


Photos by McFarland 











John 


every 


planted with 
assurance that it will measure 


Evelyn can be 


up to the highest Daffodil standards 





dainty clusters of small gardenia-like 
blossoms of pervasive fragrance. An- 
other is that superb double white Poeticus, 
Daphne, which is in the front rank of 
Daffodils for all time. It appreciates 
good drainage, but abundance of moisture 
at blooming time to develop fully double 
blossoms. Irene Copeland, snow-white 
with primrose markings, and Mary Cope- 
land, with long petals of cream-white and 
shorter petals of lemon and orange, are 
excellent varieties, but they do not always 
give uniform displays from year to year. 


This is true also of the old fashioned 
Butter and Eggs. 
Daffodils will grow almost anywhere 


just so long as there is good drainage, 
and not too intense shade. Do not plant 
them near greedy rooting trees like Oaks 
and Maples, and by all means not under 
or among coniferous trees, such as Pines 
and Firs. They are best planted in 
clumps or masses, not in straight rows 
or geometrical patterns. Suitable spots 
for them are in perennial and shrubbery 
borders; in the wild garden with Virginia 
Bluebell and Scilla hispanica, ferns and 


Plumy Bleeding Heart (Dicentra_ exi- 
mia); with Anchusa myosotidiflora and 


old English Cowslips and Polyanthus 


Primroses; against backgrounds of 
Mountain Laurel, Andromedas, Pieris 


japonica, Azaleas and Rhododendrons, 
and with Daylilies. Plant them with sub- 
jects that will bloom later and so detract 
from dying foliage. 

I do not favor planting Daffodils on 
the lawn because the foliage will be 
unsightly there and you will not be able 


to cut the lawn until the foliage has 
practically died. If you want to have 
foliage for cutting for flower arrange- 


ments grow some extremely inexpensive 
varieties with good foliage for that pur- 
pose. 


If bulb foliage is cut severely the 


bulbs will deteriorate or disappear. Tie 
up the foliage after blooming if it be- 
comes unsightly; remove it by July. 
Daffodils can be planted any time from 
July until about freezing weather, but 
the sooner planted after September 15 
the better. Late plantings should be 
planted deeper and if there is danger of 
an immediate heavy freeze, a light mulch 
should be placed over them. The drain 
age should be good at all times. The 
best depth for planting is from 4 to 6 
inches from the top of the bulb. Where 
the soil is a heavy sticky clay the earth 
should be dug out to a depth of 12 to 18 
inches and the bulbs planted where they 
will rest upon and send their roots down 
into several inches ot compost and sand, 
or peat moss and sand, or woods earth 
and sand, with which has been mixed 
thoroughly a good commercial fertilizer, 
well balanced and suitable for root crops. 
I follow this with another application on 
top of snow or after rain in February, 


possibly a little stronger in nitrogen 
at that time; and another application 


immediately after the blooming period is 
past, it being sometimes to 
water it in. 

It should be remembered that as soon 
as the foliage dies down the bulb starts 
to form the flower bud for next season’s 
bloom. Bulbs should be dug and sepa- 
rated every three or four years, when 
the foliage is beginning to die or is well 
yellowed, except where naturalized. 
Place the bulbs that are dug in a cool 
and dry place out of the sun, and sepa- 
rate when dry, being sure that each bulb 
has a base on it from which the roots 
grow. Daffodils increase by offsets from 
the mother bulb, like onions, but the 
mother bulb does not deteriorate or die 
in the process. 

I urge 
plant 


necessary 


more and more gardeners to 
Daffodils for they will never tire 
of them. Daffodils, unlike some other 
bulbs, increase rapidly, making large 
clumps from a single bulb in a few years. 
I have planted thousands of Daffodils, 
and although mine are grown in heavy 
clay under extremely adverse conditions, 
I have not lost over two dozen bulbs in 
ten years. What more could ask? 


you 
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The Glasshouse 
That Jack Built 


JOHN A. FRITZ 


we had been 
during the 
growing months of 
so-ealled temperate 


OR quite a few vears 
ee. outdoors, 

seven or eight 
each year, in this 
climate, but each season, as the black 
frost ended our horticultural pleasures 
and recreation, we yearned for a glass- 
house in which we could continue our 
plant growing activities throughout the 
winter. Late in the fall of 1938 we de- 
cided to start building the following 


year. This is the story about our reasons 
for, and experiences in, building our own 
glasshouse. 


At the very outset, we found that the 





size and shape of the house we could 
build was limited to rather exact dimen- 
sions. The boundaries of our property, 
the shade cast by neighbors’ building and 
trees, and the location of our own trees 
(which, of course, we did not wish to 
remove) were the limiting factors. This 
space, though rather small in area, would 
allow us to build a house with ample 
bench faeilities but we could not loeate a 
“standard unit” made by any greenhouse 
builder that would completely fill it. 
We would have to seleet a mueh smaller 
“standard” house, or pay a premium for 
a custom built one. 


There’s snow on the 
ground and it’s 10° 
above zero outside: 


but gardening goes on 


just the same and 


bloom in a 
The 
tograph shows relative 
size of 


flowers 
glasshouse. pho- 
potting shed 
and glasshouse; cold- 
frame is at 
Plan 
sketches are 
below. Photos and 
sketches by the author 


extreme 
right. and ele- 


vation 





Jack in his glasshouse 


Then, too, we had some very definite 
ideas which we wished to incorporate in 
the construction of our glasshouse. Work- 
ing equipment in the potting shed was 
to be streamlined so that a maximum of 
work could be done in the spare moments 
available. Heating equipment had to be 
automatie so that absence from home 
would not endanger the growing plants. 
Regular hours of sleep were not to be 
interrupted for the stoking of the fire on 
windy wintry nights. 

The project began to look like a rather 
costly one. A custom built house, with 
extras that would add to the expense as 
well as being difficult to explain to the 
builder, all indicated that the idea might 
have to be abandoned. However, the will 
to have a glasshouse, plus some slight 
personal experience in working with wood 


-on a small, motor driven saw, plus a large 


amount of the type of ignorance that 
causes “fools to step in where angels 
fear to tread” convinced us we should 
build our own, even though it would take 
most of the summer to do the job in 
spare time. 

Access to the library of the Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society offered the 
study of a number of books on _ the 
construction of both commercial and pri- 
vate greenhouses, and much technical as- 
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sistance was gathered from this source. 
In addition to eonstruetion data, we also 
gathered, from the study of these books, 
that the use of secondhand, weak, or 
junk materials was poor economy; that 
future maintenance costs would quickly 
eounterbalanee the original saving. 


Following this study, a 
drawn which ealled for a glasshouse 12 
by 12 feet, 6 feet high at the eaves and 
9 feet 6 inches high at the ridge. The 
slope of the glass was about 32 degrees, 
to allow use of a maximum of light from 
the low winter sunshine. The potting 
shed was to have a floor space of 5 by 
8 teet, and to conform in height and 
shape to the east side of the glasshouse. 
The L-shape of the two structures was 


plan was 


made necessary by the location of a 
Weeping Willow tree which, we felt, 
would offer shade in summer but would 


not interfere with the light in winter. 
The foundation was to be of cinder block 
eonstruction, 6 inehes thick. 


Exeavation for the foundation 
started by mid-May, and we seemed to 
get a tremendous amount of dirt out of 
the 30-ineh-deep hole for the 20-foot wall 
of the house and shed. It became a prob- 
lem to find a place to pile this dirt with- 
out covering adjoining plantings, so we 
decided to build this wall, fill in the soil 
around it, and then exeavate for and 
build each remaining wall progressively. 
We were initiated into the elements of 
surveying during this operation, and had 
to experiment considerably in order to 
get the foundation square and plumb. 
This operation was the most strenuous of 
any in the whole construction job, and 
can be recommended to anyone wishing to 
reduce a bulging waistline. The founda- 


Was 





The smaller garden tools are hung on the 


east wall. each in its place. The records 


and study section of the potting shed _ in- 
cludes desk, shelves of garden books and 
magazines, card file and catalogues. all very 
next to the window 


neatly arranged 





Convenient bench ar- 
rangement makes it 
easy to take 
the plants. all of 


eare of 


which Mr. Fritz grows 
in pots or flats so that 
they may be re-ar- 
ranged to meet chang- 
ing light and heat re- 


quirements 
ye 


tion walls were to be 30 inches under- 
vround, set on  8-inch-wide footings 
slushed in concrete, and the same height 
above ground. In the top course of cinder 
blocks, we set iron bolts at intervals of 
30 inches with which to fasten the sills 
for the superstructure. 

Next in line, from 2 by 8-inch elear 
eypress surfaced lumber from the mill, 
we shaped the sills with hand planes so 
that water would drain both ways from 
the center. These sills were in continuous 
lengths, broken only at the corners by 
mitered joints. They were then painted 
a priming and a finish coat of white lead- 
linseed oil paint, and heavy paint applied 
to the corner joints, and bolted into 
position on the walls after being set in 
a heavy coat of cement mortar. 

We then made up the upright posts 
from 3 by 3-inch cypress, rabbeted where 
necessary to receive the glass, and these 
were painted two coats and erected. Eave 
plates and ridge pole, of the same dimen 
sions as the uprights, were then shaped 
and rabbeted, and éreeted after the usual 
two coats of paint, with all joints bedded 
in heavy white lead paste. Next, we 
shaped the glass bars for the roof and 





ends. We used straight cypress 14 by 
24 inches thick and wide, and, to avoid 
an undue amount of shading, we beveled 
the under edges. The triangular strips 
of waste (from this beveling operation) 
were nailed to the bars to form a rabbet 
for the glass, carrying out the V shape 
and adding to the strength. The bars 
were then fitted into place, after painting 
and imbedding them in white lead paste, 
so there was a clearance of slightly over 
16 inches between each bar. 

This work was completed by the mid- 
dle of July, and the erection of the 2 by 4 
studding for the framework of the pot 
ting shed was begun. And then happened 
a most discouraging event, caused by one 
of the worst wind and rain storms we 
had had for years. For at the height of 





Here’s the work bench in the potting shed, 
with all soil mixing components, fertilizers, 
Note that 


capacities of bins vary in size in ratio to 


and pots within easy reach. 


amounts of each material used in_ soil 


mixtures. The bins are hinged at the bottom 
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the-storm the Willow tree, which steod-in 
the corner of the ell made by the glass- 
house and the potting shed, was blown 
over, taking with it the complete wooden 
strueture, and coming to rest on the 
cinder block wall. 


After the debris.of the fallen tree was. 


removed, it was found that, although the 
complete wooden framework would have 
to be disassembled and re-erected, not 
one piece of wood was broken, and that 
the walls were not damaged. Several 
weeks of spare time were required to 
put the house and shed back into place, 
but, aside from the extra labor, no other 
expense was involved. 

Following this, the structure was gone 
over and all joints and naw holes puttied, 
and a final coat of paint applied. The 
glazing of the roof’ was next in order. 
Double thick, 16 by 20-inch glass was 
used, and was imbedded in soft putty (al- 
lowing 4 inch overlaps) and fastened 
with regulation single pointed greenhouse 
glazing points. 

The 12-inch-wide roof ventilators were 
then made, glazed and hung, hinged from 
the top on the east side of the ridge, and 
the roof then was completely under cover, 
permitting work being done in inclement 
weather. We had decided to design the 
side sash so that it could be used for side 
ventilation during hot weather. These 
ventilators were made, painted, 
glazed and hung to the eave plates, and 
then weather stripped on all four edges 
to avoid drafts during winter. 

As the season was rapidly approaching 
the time to bring certain plants into the 
shelter of the glasshouse, the matter of 
heating came up for attention. At the 


sash 


ITH the Island of ‘Guernsey 


. 


thrown in the war news, one is 
reminded that the so-called 
Guernsey Lilies are a race of bulbs 


worthy of more attention than they get. 
Indeed, to the majority of American 
gardeners, Guernsey Lilies (Nerines) are 
practically unknown, primarily because 
the bulbs are slow to propagate and very 
littlk grown in a commercial way. 
Nerines are essentially hobbyist flowers. 

One is prompted at this time to ask 
the question, “How come Guernsey 
Lily?” This name, by the way, applies 
only to Nerine sarniensis. The story is 
that a ship was wrecked on the Guernsey 
coast some 200 years ago, some strange 
bulbs being among the cargo. These 
bulbs were planted and duly came to be 
known as Guernsey Lilies. Beeause the 
Channel Islands were originally known 
as Sarnia, the specifie name sarniensis 
was given to this particular species. The 
bulbs were at the time credited to Japan, 
but later, other species of the same family 
were discovered, all of them African. 

A feature that definitely distinguishes 
Nerines from the Japanese Lycoris, in- 
troduced very much later, is that the 
bulbs of the former have seales that are 
of a wooly texture, whereas Lyeoris bulbs 
lack this characteristic. 

While the salmon-red N.  sarniensis 
is very showy, it is outclassed by the 
varietal forms Fothergilli major and 
Corusea major introduced at a much 
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outset, it was decided that only hot water 
heat would be acceptable, but the matter 
of deciding upon an individual system 
for the glasshouse, as against the idea of 
connecting with the heating system of 
the residence, was much debated. This 
was discussed with several good heating 
men, and it was finally decided to secure 
a jarger boiler for the residence and heat 
both structures with the one plant, with 
separate thermostats and circulators for 
each, so that the ideal temperatures of 
residence and glasshouse could be main- 
tained without either interfering with the 
other. Heat was carried, underground, 
from the residence plant, in ? inch cop- 
per flow and return lines, imbedded in 6- 
inch terra-cotta pipe and insulated with 
glass wool. 

We used wall radiation, about 50 per 
cent oversize above the required specifica- 
tions, and the past winter showed the 
wisdom of doing so, as at no time did 
the temperature drop below the desired 
degree. As most of our neighbors used 
much more than the average amount of 
fuel last winter, we estimate that the cost 
of operating the glasshouse is very reason- 
able. We had a reliable heating man in- 
stall the system in the glasshouse, be- 
sause we did not wish to assume the re- 
sponsibility of finding it unworkable in 
the dead of the winter. 

Finishing touches to the 
proper included laying concrete paths 
between the benches, setting short see- 
tions of 1-inch iron pipe in the edges of 
the paths, to act as sockets for the pipe 
legs for the benches, and constructing and 
painting the benches themselves. The 
sides of the benches were of 2-ineh-thick 


glasshouse 


Guernsey Lilies 
T. A. WESTON, (N. J.) 


later date. N. bodweni is bright pink 
with similarly large trusses, but this and 
the small flowered pink, Crispa rosea, 
have different foliage. N. sarniensis and 





J. Horace McFarland photo 
The Guernsey Lily. Nerine sarniensis 


evypress stock, 7 inches wide. To these 
we bolted. L-shaped angle iron to act 
as seats for the bottoms of the benches 
which were made from 1-inch-thick ran- 
dom width pecky cypress. Both the in- 
side and outside of the sides of the 
benches were painted three coats of white 
lead, and the iron pipe legs were also 
painted. With the exception of the in- 
stallation of the lighting system, the glass- 
house proper was now complete. 

Next in order was the completion of 
the workshop or potting shed of the glass- 
house, the details of which had been 
gone over carefully before any construe- 
tion had been started. We had to plan 
for maximum use of the 40 square feet 
of floor space so as to provide ample 
facilities for work, storage, tool racks 
and records. Work space ealled for a 
potting bench across the 5-foot end of the 
shed, with bins made of galvanized iron, 
hinged at the floor beneath it. These bins 
were to hold the various components of 
soil mixtures. On shelves above this 
bench the various sizes of pots were to 
be stored. On shelves to the rear of the 
bench, fertilizers were to be stored in 
glass containers. As a result, practically 
all potting operations can be carried out 
without moving from the position in front 
of the bench. Tools were hung on the 
wall to the right of the potting bench, 
each with its own hook, so that any that 
were taken from their place would be 
missed at once. 

Believing that records and study per- 
taining to activities carried out in the 
glasshouse should be in close proximity, 
a section of the potting shed was set aside 

(Continued on page 407) 


its varieties have flat Daffodil-like leaves 
of medium height as has N. flexuosa and 
its alba form as well as most of the 
named hybrids, but the Bowdeni type has 


~~ 


extremely long almost V-shaped leaves 
of a brighter shade of green. N. filifolia 


has grass-like foliage with small erinkled 
flowers similar to Rosea erispa. N. fili- 
folia is of evergreen habit and N. bow- 
deni and Crispa rosea almost so, whereas 
the Sarniensis types usually show a desire 
to rest from May on. 

Nerines are related to the Amaryllis, 
the flowers being borne in trusses. The 
eolors are confined to shades of searlet, 
pink and pure white. They normally 
flower in October and November, but 
Crispa rosea with me some years blooms 


twice, and is actually blooming as I 
write (July 4) despite being without 


water since May. 

I regret I cannot claim to have mas- 
tered the culture of Nerines to make them 
flower annually, but their general require- 
ments are good loamy soil, a winter tem- 
perature of 45 to 50 degrees, thorough 
dryness during the summer months, and 
no water until the flower buds push up in 
the fall. The bulbs should be at least half 
out of the soil, single bulbs not needing 
larger than 3-inch pots, and when foliage 
appears feed regularly. Unless at least 
6 leaves are made no flower can be ex- 


pected. It is unwise to repot until the 
increase compels it, say every 3 or 4 
years. This is done in late summer. 











The 


Good Month 
September 


J. HORACE McFARLAND 


HE Rose gardener who has _ been 
disappointed at the results attain- 
able under the handicaps of sum- 
mer heat, beetles and diseases draws a 
long breath when September opens up. 

After that first frequently hot Septem- 
ber week, the garden charm of the month 
begins to assert itself. He can see Roses 
preparing to do better than they did in 
the spring and summer because cool 
nights have encouraged them. This year 
of 1940, ‘which in eastern America is 
probably the best year for growth he 
can remember, he will justly expect his 
Roses in September to be superior. There 
won’t be so many of them, but the buds 
will be far more perfect and enduring. 
He can get a clearer consideration of 
real Rose values in September than even 
in June. 

Breeze Hill has several heetie weeks 
in June when the Rose dominates every- 
thing, and, as I have before expressed 
myself, I hide from the richness of color 
and form and fragrance in a nook where 
I can see just green about me and enjoy 
less flower excitement. The occasional 
Rose seen on some favoring climber from 
this green hide-away accentuates the 
feeling of real garden pleasure, and when 
I go to the east lawn at Breeze Hill, 
where I have indulged myself in little 
nooks quite improperly placed in the 
edges of the heavy shrubbery so that 
Joyous Cavalier or National Flower 
Guild or Sunny South will give me an 


occasional bud to look at, I ean feel 
happy about September. 
Garden maturity is with us in this 


month of cooler nights and renewing 
activity. We can even forget the war 


news as we see the bloom of some de- 


layed Delphiniums or some of _ the 
Hollyhocks that are so entirely worth 
while. There will be Phlox remainders 


in the well-kept border, and some Cle- 
matis will be doing business; in facet, 
September gives us the grand display of 
C. paniculata, which not only provides a 
white mass effect but a peculiarly aro- 
matic fragrance which covers the vicinity 
in which a great vine has spread itself. 
It may be that nearby late flowers on 
several of the good Bignonias, or Te- 
comas, or whatever else the last-minute 
botanist now calls these old Trumpet 
Vines, will be putting color where color 
counts. 

There is a lowly 
September garden if 


feature about the 
one will drop his 


eyes to the Thymes and Sedums, not 
always in the rock garden alone, so 





./ 
ee 
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During this month the Japanese Anemone and other members of its clan come 
into garden prominence 


placed as to make pleasing the space 
between stepping-stones or back of the 
treads of the garden steps. Some of 
the same lovely as well as lowly items 
will be showing in many wall crevices 
and in the rock garden. 

By September, Holly promises will 
begin to be realized, because the fruit 
will be turning red and giving the sen- 
sation of pleasure which carries over the 
winter months from this exceedingly fine 
broad-leaved evergreen. 

The Holly situation bothers me some- 
what because there is no definite knowl- 
edge about how to be sure a male plant 
has been set in the vicinity of the other 
sex so that pollination and fruit produe- 
tion may happen. This 1940 season has 
given me pleasure in seeing the two plants 
of a variety of [lex cornuta that seem 
to be able to care for themselves, for both 
of them have many large berries, and I 
enjoy them now in their green fruitage 
with an assurance of the scarlet fruitage 
to come a little later. 

The fruit on Breeze Hill Hollies seems 
to be undesirable to robins, of whom we 
have a great many. It was astonishing 
to be told by Mrs. Taber, of the Glen 


Saint Mary Nurseries in Florida, where 
there is a notable Molly orchard care- 
fully maintained with selected varieties 
that make fine fruit, that last year there 
descended upon that Holly orchard a 
regular German army of robins. When 
the army evacuated the next day they 
carried with them all the berries! I hope 
no other Holly crank like myself will 
have that experience. 

It is expected that a great Pyracantha 
plant which is set with a solid mass of 
orange berries desirable for winter will 
be promptly cleaned up when _ the 
fruit reaches the stage which is just ex- 
actly palatable to the birds. Sometimes 
one’s pride in these feathered friends is 
jolted because of the luxurious diet they 
have at Breeze Hill. When I raised 
strawberries they picked into the best of 
them first, and they have done just the 
same sort of thing for the big black 
cherries I like. Yet when I hear of an 
evening the wood thrush doing its song, 
and when the cardinal comes to the west 
porch to demand his regular ration of 
sunflower seed, I am quite willing to 
forego the “eats” we have to give up for 
the sight and the songs we get. 
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September, of course, is maturity time 
for the annuals. Constantly, Petunias 
are getting more manageable and better, 
and the same is true of all the other 
annuals coming to Breeze Hill under the 
All-America seed trials which sometimes 
pester, sometimes provoke, and more 
times greatly please us. To look into 
the future a year or two is really enjoy- 
able despite the fact that the ground 
thus taken is no longer available for 
some other items I enjoy. 

September is the month par excellence 
for the Japanese Anemones. These fine 
old plants get better and better every 
year, and unlike the hardy Asters which 
are doing business in September they do 
not require constant transplanting and 
breaking up. These same Asters carry 
along a good bit of one form of garden 
hokum. One buys a well touted new 
Aster only to discover when it blooms 
that the chance seedlings from his old 
plants—sometimes taken from the wild— 
are almost indistinguishable. Yet the 
feeling for garden improvement, which 
is just as normal and fine in September 
as it is in Mareh and April, tends to 


keep one experimenting and going along. 

As the days shorten in September 
toward the cooler nights of October and 
everything in a good garden matures, the 
thoughtful gardener helps that maturity 
along. He prunes here, and occasionally 
transplants there, even with items in 
full leaf, but always he is getting Sep- 
tember garden thoughts. 

As I read these words before sending 
them to the Editor it seems to me that 
I have not said enough about Rose pos- 
sibilities based on what one sees as the 
Roses bloom in the ninth month. Look- 
ing back over ten or twenty or thirty 
years of Rose interest, and despite the 
bother I have at there being so many 
pinks nearly alike, so many yellows that 
are just yellow, so many bi-color Roses 
that can hardly be distinguished, I must 
admit a very real advance, and that 
advance is not only in color combinations 
but in better plants. The new Roses, for 


the most part, are bred to have real 
growth-strength. Now September tells 


the story about these Roses, and as my 
friends go about it is wise to make notes 
that will lead toward the planning of 


really improved varieties, definitely 
better than those of a score of years ago. 

Another observation is desirable to 
make. It is that where the Rose grower 
knows what he is doing and is acquainted 
with proper planting he can do better 
with Roses planted in late fall, after 
their full maturity and frost defoliation, 
than he can with Roses planted in the 
spring which have had to be carried over 
more or less adequately in the nursery- 
men’s cellars. 

So there is this September word to 
Rose readers, urging them to make choice 
early and place orders early, dating 
these orders so that the Roses come after 
frost maturity, to be put in ground really 
prepared for them, so that best possible 
conditions may happen in spring. 

What I have thus said does not inter- 
mit at all the common sense attention to 
the necessary protection, particularly in 
the colder climates FLoweR GROWER 
reaches. Seemingly the best protection 
for well-planted Roses properly matured 
is 6 inches of soil which will preserve the 
vital heart of the Rose growth whether 
or not incidental deep freezes interfere. 


MLS 


Morning Glories Become Afternoon 


HE Garden Club was to meet at my 
home next day, and I was making ¢ 
tour of the yard to see what was left, 
that could be used for decorations. Each 
hostess had tried to have some new flower 
or an unusual arrangement when her turn 
had come, but now the weather was ex- 
tremely dry and hot, and the grasshop- 
pers had just about cleaned out all grow- 
ing things. Zinnias were pretty good, 
but everyone had them as they stood the 
drought and hoppers did not bother them 
so much. 
Then I arrived at the back fence whieh 
yas covered with the vines of Heavenly 
Blue Morning Glory. They looked a bit 
wilted, but now in the cooler evening air 


were freshening up again. The buds 
looked plump and promised gorgeous 
blooms for the coming morning. Many 


times I had picked the large buds in 
the evening, arranged them in vases, and 
the great blue blossoms would greet us 
when we came down to breakfast next 
day. But by noon they were always 
crumpled and had to be thrown away. 

“Oh, why couldn’t you be beautiful 
all day long?” I said to the vines. And 
then a thought came—perhaps there was 
a way to hold back the bloom. So I 
cut the longest stems with nice fat buds, 
and also different lengths of the vines 
which had good leaves and smaller buds. 
I placed the stems in jars of water, and 
set them in the refrigerator. Next morn- 
ing a look at them showed the buds still 
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Glories 


PAULINE FRISCH, (Nebr.) 


tightly closed. They were left in the 
ice-box until one o’clock. Then came 
the next step in this experiment. 

Everything was removed from the li- 
brary table except a lace cover. A low, 
wide pottery bowl in a soft creamy tint 
was chosen for the container and was 
placed in the center of the table. Then 
the vines were laid out from it like the 
spokes in a wheel, the longest ones ex- 
tending toward the corners and the ends, 
and the shorter ones toward the sides. 
Then the buds were arranged without 
foliage, in the bowl, rather thickly, but 
care was taken to give each flower plenty 
of room, when and if it came open. 

At two o’clock, when the members 
began to arrive, one bud was beginning to 
uncurl a little. The ladies looked rather 
askance at the table piece, but politely 
said nothing. At three o’clock one of 
them noticed that a flower was wide open, 
and from then on the Heavenly Blues 
had the attention of all. Sometimes as 
many as three or four opened at once, 
and when the meeting adjourned at five 
the bowl was a mound of blueness, al- 
though several buds had not yet opened. 
The family had the pleasure of watching 
those when they gathered home for din- 
ner. The last bud opened at seven-thirty 
but the wondrous color vanished when 
the lights were lit, although the flowers 
remained good all evening. 

I count this the most interesting ar- 
rangement I ever made, for it not only 


was breath-taking in its beauty of color 
and good of line, but it had life and 
movement in addition. And now I know 
that one can have Afternoon Glories if 
desired. 


Shoo Japanese Beetles Away 


BEN BLACKBURN 
|» uae greene is still the best spray 


and dust tactie to protect gardens in 
heavily infested Japanese Beetle areas. 
The most effective repellents contain 
derris or cube-powder, of which the im- 
portant principle is the compound known 
as rotenone, and an emulsion made from 
rosin residue, which acts as a durable 
sticker to fix the rotenone on the plant 
surfaces so that exposure and water will 
not weaken it for several days. Not only 
the particularly suseeptible garden flow- 
ers, grapes, Wisterias, Lindens, and 
Maples should be given an even coating 
of this spray or dust, but every plant in 
the garden, so the beetles will pass the 
whole thing by in favor of areas flavored 
more to their liking. As soon as they 
start to linger—usually after a week or 
so—make another application of the rote- 
none and rosin residue mixture. During 
the six weeks Japanese Beetles are flying, 
three sprays may give adequate protec- 
tion some seasons, though four are better. 
—From a Radio Garden Club broadcast, 
Mutual Broadcasting System, WOR. 








A Rare Indian Lily 


ALBERT M. VOLLMER, (Calif.) 


ROWING a new Lily is a spirited 

adventure. This has been espe- 

cially true with the little known 
Lilium oehraceum, found in Western 
China, Siam and Burma, growing in 
rocky places among grasses and shrubs, 
at an elevation of five to ten thousand 
feet. The winters there are dry with 
plenty of sunshine, but heavy summer 
rains prevail. The temperature is not 
excessive, but frost is almost unknown. 
Wilson reported that around Yunnan, 
plants are in bloom every day of the 
year. This Lily was introduced into 
cultivation in England in 1888. 

The color of the flower varies greatly. 
The ground color is yellow, but this may 
be deep, pale or greenish. In the throat, 
the eolor is deep wine-purple, but in 
others, it may be nearly absent. This 
is an exceedingly variable Lily, hardly 
any two being alike. There is one well 
defined variety, namely, Lilium och- 
raceum, var. primulinum, which is re- 
ported as having pale yellow flowers, 
tinted with green on the outside, but 
without spots or coloring of any sort 
within. It is deliciously fragrant and 
quite attractive. This Lily is considered 
a difficult species to establish in the 
garden. This is probably due to the fact 
that bulbs imported from India arrive 
in January and February, wrapped in 
paper, and arrive completely desiccated. 
I have been importing this Lily for over 
ten years, and in spite of the bulbs ar- 
riving in such poor condition, have had 
no trouble in flowering it. At one time 
I had the collector send me bulbs packed 
in damp moss, and these arrived com- 
pletely rotten, so that packing them 
dry is the only way to ship the bulbs. 

Three years ago, I imported 25 bulbs 
of this Lily along with a like number 
of other Indian Lilies. At present, of 
the original 25 bulbs 13 have become 
established. The stalks grew between 
six and eight feet high, and carried up 
to six buds on each stalk. They are 
planted on a steep bank, and my soil is 
a heavy reddish loam, and contains a 
goodly proportion of decomposing rock, 
so that drainage is excellent. They 
bloom beginning in the latter part of 
September and the blooming period ex- 
tends to late October or early November. 
The bulbs are really never dry, for our 
rains begin in October or November, and 
end in April. The flowering stalks make 
their appearance in April or May, at 
the end of our rainy season. Then I 
begin to water and continue watering 
until they have finished blooming. They 
are planted in full sun among low grow- 
ing shrubs, and the weeds are permitted 
to grow. 

On receiving the bulbs, they should be 
potted in a heavy well-drained loam, 
slightly moistened and kept in a dark 
frost free cellar. When all danger of 
frost is over, they should be examined. 
If no new roots have been produced, 


‘them 


they should be left in the 
pots, the most will produce 
a flowering stalk. After 
flowering, the bulbs can be 
sealed, and a _ good start 
made from the scales, for 
they readily produce bulb- 
lets from scales. The potted 
bulbs that produce new 
roots may be planted in 
their permanent place in 
the garden. Seed likewise 
germinates freely, but it 
takes five to six years for 
the seed-grown bulbs to 
reach flowering size. 


Lilium ochraceum,. variable in 
color but charming neverthe- 
less, will test the gardener’s 


skill 


MUUVUCETULEL EEA ET EAT ATAU EAEATATETTH 
The Glasshouse That Jack Built 


for this purpose. A flat topped “desk,” 
bookshelves, and files for record cards, 
and seed and plant catalogues comprise 
the study section. 

Additional shelves, for the storage of 
spray materials, and seed treating chem- 
icals and hormones, were placed above 
the doorway leading into the glasshouse. 
There seemed to be space for everything, 
so we put our constructing paraphernalia 
away—late in October—and began to en- 
joy the fruits of our !abors. 

Professional builders and florists have 
told us that our job has been well done, 
and probably finished better than a 
builder could afford to do it, except at 
cuusiderable cost above that for an aver- 
age job. The completed cost for every- 
thing, including heating (except the cost 
of the larger hot water heater for the 
residence) was just over four hundred 
dollars. In addition to the exercise and 
experiences involved, we have had the 
satisfaction of completing a project in 
the way we wanted it. 

Now we can putter around with our 
plants day or night, at any time of the 
year, regardless of weather conditions. 
We grow many unusual plants which we 
could not have without glass, and we get 
close-up views of old plant friends, and 
discover many interesting facets about 
that were missed _ before. 

Early in the winter we can now begin 
to enjoy the colorful blooms of green- 
house Primroses. These are grown from 
seed—the best we can buy—which is 
started in early summer. Since we main- 
tain a “cool” temperature, 50 degrees at 
night, we can also grow some especially 
fine strains of hardy Primulas, such as 
Polyanthus and Auricula, but these bloom 





(Continued from page 404) 


late in the winter. Schizanthus, Danbury 
Park strain, has been most successful 
and prolific in bleom, and is kept within 
bounds by using 5-inch pots for the final 
shift. 

In bulbous material we grow Freesias, 
from both bulbs and seed, especially for 


their fragrance. We have had _ three 
varieties of bulbous Iris and a flat of 
Ranuneulus. We will grow the latter in 


For foliage interest 
we have several varieties of seented 
leaved Geraniums (Pelargoniums), two 
varieties of the succulent looking Crassu- 
las, and an assortment of Cacti, many of 
which have bloomed during late winter 
and early spring. We have enjoyed a 
wide assortment of plants usually asso- 
ciated with the rock garden or border, 
some of which seem to have interesting 
possibilities as greenhouse subjects. 

For outdoor planting, we have grown 
from seed six varieties of Petunias, Colt- 
ness and Unwin hybrid Dahlias, Vinea 
rosea and a flat of “Summer Skies” Del- 
phiniums. We have grown hardy Chrys- 
anthemums and numerous bedding plants 
from cuttings. For study purposes we 
grew eight kinds of African Daisies. 

While this list may seem to omit many 
desirable plants, it must be remembered 
that this was our first winter “under 
glass’. We already have a number of 
additions to inelude in the 1940-41 win- 
ter picture. 

Our appreciation of both indoor and 
outdoor plants has been practically 
doubled, since we now garden all year 
round, and we class our glasshouse along 
with such other necessities as the auto- 
mobile, the telephone, and central heating 

a needed adjunct to modern living. 


pots in the future. 
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The gourd fancier must eventually exhibit his specimens. 


This display Dr. Irving once set up for the enjoyment of 


Bn aoe 


his friends; it was 


squashes displayed 


of Lagenarias, 


in 





Luffas, pumpkins and 


a thatched roof garden shelter 


HARVESTING and PRESERVING 


HE process of harvesting and pre- 

serving the several types of orna- 

mental gourds varies vreatly 
that they must be considered entirely 
separately. In our northern climate, the 
growing season is not sufficiently long to 
mature some of the hard shelled bottle 
gourds or Lagenarias and produce the 
thick shells which result in more favor- 
able climates. Since frost has no delete- 
rious effect on these gourds, they should 
be allowed to hang on the vine until 
frost has killed it. 

Pepos, or small, colored ornamentals, 
require a comparatively short season to 
ripen and they are spoiled by frost and 
should be picked as soon as they have 
reached their full growth. This may be 
in 8 to 10 weeks after planting during a 
favorable growing season. 


sO 


Harvesting colored gourds. It is a 
fallacy to try and observe all the conflict- 
ing advices so often given by growers 
relative to the proper time of harvesting 
these gourds, such as, leaving them on 
the vine until the first frost has killed 
them, picking just before frost, waiting 
until the stem on the gourd is brown 
before picking, or testing their hardness 
with fingernail pressure. As is so often 
the the solution to some of our 
problems is found quite by accident. 
Wishing to present something a bit un- 


"ase, 
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G ourds 


DR. ALBERT J. IRVING, (N. Y.) 


usual to a bed-ridden gardening friend 
in midsummer when flowers were being 
enjoyed in great profusion, I picked 
of my most matured gourds, not 
expecting them to last long, but at least 
longer than a floral contribution. Much 
to my surprise, they kept just as well 
and as long as those harvested in the 
fall, and the coloring and markings were 
much more vivid and distinet than those 
of later picking. If we were to observe 


some 





the habit of the growing vine, we would 
discover that in this northern elimate 
at least, the vine continues to grow and 
produce flowers and fruit right up to the 
time it is killed by frost. Therefore, if 
all the gourds are harvested at one time, 
they would represent every degree of im- 
maturity and maturity. 


Mrs. Burrus E. Bushnell, an expert 
yourd gardening friend who made the 
patio string (illustrated on page 428), 


has a comparatively short season in her 


garden since she resides in New York, 
and summers and gardens on the sand 


dunes of Lake Michigan. Because of this 
enforced short season, she was compelled 
to harvest Pepos early and her experi- 
ence was identical to mine. 

Paul W. Dempsey of the Massachu- 
setts State College Field Station points 
out that the fungus disease which trou- 
bles squash is the same which destroys 
gourds. He cites that in when 
an early frost is threatened, growers are 
forced to harvest squashes whether they 
are mature or not, and that during the 
winters following such an early harvest, 


seasons 





Choice gourds may be arranged so 
that they can be examined closely, 
this grouping of Cucumis 
metulferus and Maranka. All photo- 
graphs are by the author 


as in 














these growers noticed that those which 
had apparently reached full size but not 
fully matured, kept much better than 
the thoroughly ripened specimens. He 
goes on to say that large growers of 
squash, market their mature squash first 
together with the injured ones, and store 
the full grown but immature ones for 
later sale, and that these ripen more 
slowly and lose weight at a slower rate. 
He also finds that this applies equally 
well to gourds. It will be noted that the 
coloring of gourds diminishes in direct 
proportion to the amount of moisture 
given off, and with the foregoing conclu- 
sions in mind, may I again say that the 
proper time to pick a Pepo gourd is 
when it is full grown and firm to thumb 
and finger pressure, but is not fully 
matured. To 
when harvesting them in quantities, it is 
best to use erates or boxes since because 
of their weight, some will be squeezed 
and bruised when carried in ordinary 
bushel baskets. 


If the growing gourds were kept off 


the ground, as was suggested in the May 


issue of FLower Grower, it will obviate 


the necessity for vigorous scrubbing and 
washing at harvest time, which is apt to 
ruin so many otherwise good fruits. 
Gentle rinsing or washing should be suf- 
ficient to remove accumulated grime and 
dust. They are then placed in a solution 
of two parts formalin by volume to one 
hundred parts of water, or a coal tar 
disinfectant to kill harmful bacteria and 
spores. This must be done, however, 
within twenty-four hours after picking. 
Then spread them out in a cool, dry, 
shaded place on shelves or racks, where 
they may have a free circulation of air, 
for several weeks, Our surplus stock is 
left in this location and drained upon as 
those in our favorite bowls and con- 
tainers dry out and lose their color. 
When properly cared for, Pepos should 
never rot and when they eventually dry 
out, will serve many other purposes. It 
will be observed that the first color to 
fade is green, and in the case of the bi- 
colored or striped ones, they will turn 
entirely yellow before losing their color. 





The left photo above shows how to hang a Lagenaria to cure. 


Note mold beginning to grow. 


guard against bruising 


Specimen at right shows eventual 
fine mottling by mold. Gourd exhibit (right) with Indian corn 


Gourd stems. To those who appreci- 
ate gourds, the stem means almost as 
much as the fruit itself, and they are 
as characteristic as the various kinds and 
lend a great deal of charm and interest 
when used in decorations and exhibits. 
It will be found that stems will remain 
on better and more nearly retain their 
original shape if the gourds are har- 
vested as suggested. The stems of some 
Pepos cling to the gourds better than 


Gourds 


one being as birdhouses. 


serve many useful purposes, 
This wren 


house is of Lagenaria 


others. The spoons and pears unfortu- 
nately lose their stems quite easily, while 
on the other extreme, the irregularly 
shaped ones such as the warted kinds 
and the Crown of Thorns have their 
stems attached firmly and it is with 
difficulty that they are removed at all. 
Should the stem of a desirable gourd 
come off, it may be glued on after the 
wound has completely dried. 


Protective coverage. Nature provides 
an outer skin for protection under which 








are several layers which contain the 
color pigments. Here again we find a 
diversity of opinion on how to treat this 
surface. On one hand, floor wax, shellae, 


or varnishes are recommended while 
others feel that all such materials de- 
tract materially. Some claim that var- 


nishes and shellac seal in the moisture 
and thereby cause rot and so recommend 
floor wax instead. Is it not possible that 
a coating of wax also seals in moisture 
although perhaps to a lesser degree? 
If wax is used, it means frequent rub- 
bing since it soon becomes dull and dust 
collects freely on the waxed surface. 
It is my experience that this rubbing 
often causes sufficient frictional heat to 
damage the surface and promote disin- 
tegration. Any one of these substances 
has a tendency to heighten the colors 
and make them more vivid, and the 
increased hardness of the surface tends 
to prevent injury to the outer skin dur- 
ing handling. 

However, the heavy coating of gourds 
with shellac and varnish such as is so 
often found in florist shops is deplored 
by a real gourd gardener. If we may 
assume that since the color of a gourd 
remains only so long as moisture is pres- 
ent, and if this ean be maintained with- 
out causing rot, it seems logical to sup- 
pose that a protective covering which 
would accomplish this without affecting 
the appearance would be desirable. After 
many trials, I have found that by apply- 
ing a diluted clear lacquer, all require- 
ments are met. It imparts a gloss which 
is hardly perceptible and certainly does 
not detract from the natural beauty of 
most kinds. It definitely offers a harder 
protective surface and seems to prevent 
too rapid evaporation of the gourd fluids 
and thereby extends the color period for 
a longer time. 

After the gourd has cured properly 
for several weeks, it is again put in the 
disinfectant solution for an hour to kill 
the spores which have settled on its 
surface during this period and again 
dried for a few hours when the thin 
lacquer is applied with a soft brush. 

(Continued on page 428) 
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ARBORETUMS in AMERICA 


What They Are and How : 
They Serve Home Gardeners 


NTEREST in horticulture has been 
| gaining by leaps and bounds since 

the turn of the century. From the 
growth of garden clubs over the conti- 
nent it would appear that the American 
people are at last becoming conscious 
of the beauty and value of plants. 

Now we hear on every hand the term 
‘* Arboretum. ’’ 

Aboretum is not a new word. It has 
been used for a century to designate a 
place set aside for the collection, cul- 
ture, and exhibition of rare trees. Insti- 
tutions of this nature, however, existed 
long before this special word was created 
for them. But today they are meeting 
with an unprecedented popularity. 
Nearly half of the 150 or more of these 
gardens in the United States which are 
called by the name Arboretuni have been 
established since 1920 and their number 
is constantly growing. The work which 
they do was formerly done only by 
botanical gardens, which have been our 
chief source of knowledge about plants 
almost since the dawn of history. It is 
only recently, however, that a small 
group of these noteworthy scientific 
institutions has been established in the 
north temperate parts of this continent. 
A few were begun here in the early 
nineteenth century but the first large 
one was the Missouri Botanical Garden 
founded in 1859. Three others of equal 
magnitude have grown up within the 


last 45 vears. 
A seientifie arboretum is actually only 
of living 


a portion of the collection 





NELSON M. WELLS 





There is, today, a growing inter- 
est in trees and shrubs, reflected in 
the number of new arboretums be- 
ing established. 

What is an arboretum, and why 
are sO many being developed? 
What do they do for home gar- 
deners, home owners, and the pub- 
lie? 

In this article, the first of two 
prepared for FLOWER GROWER by 
Nelson M. Wells, eminent landseape 
architect, the history and purposes 
of arboretums in America is told 
and also their value to the country 
at large as well as to its individual 
eitizens.—Editor. 











plants that constitute a botanical garden. 
It is a grouping of the woody plants— 
the trees, shrubs, vines, and woody 
perennials—which are hardy in any 
given district. Thus a _ eolleection of 
woody plants which is hardy without 
the protection of glass in New England 
may be an excellent arboretum for that 
area and still be quite different from 
one located in the Gulf States, the 
Great Piains area, or in the Northwest. 

Long ago when the first botanists and 
nurserymen in America began to study 
and collect native plants and to bring 
in their first importations of plants 
from abroad, they developed some 
worthy collections, to which the name 


of arboretum was later applied; but 
in a truer sense of the term the plants 
in such a collection should not only 
comprise a great variety but they should 
be arranged suitably for scientific study 
and display. 


Early American Gardens 


HE earliest plant collection on 

record in America was established 
by John Bartram in 1728 on a 5-acre 
tract of land at Gray’s Ferry on the 
Schuylkill River about three miles from 
Philadelphia. Through the interest of 
various historical societies and garden 
clubs this place, which for many years 
was the largest and best collection of 
trees in America, has been restored and 


is a part of the Philadelphia park 
system. Some of the original trees still 
remain. Another was established in 


1773 by Humphrey Marshall, a cousin 
of John Bartram, on the site of the 


‘present village of Marshallton, a tew 
miles from West Chester, Pa. Many 


of these trees have grown to immense 
size and today they are probably the 
best of the early American collections. 

Three other 


gardens were begun in 
South Carolina before 1800 but these 
have long since disappeared. One was 


established by Thomas Walter in 1773 
in St. Stephen. The other two were 
located near the city of Charleston— 
one by Dr. Alexander Garden for whom 
the Gardenia was named, and the other 
by Andre Michaux, who is credited with 





Photo by Dr. A. B. Stout 


Many magnificent specimens of trees and shrubs are 
to be found today on early Hudson River estates, 
as, for example, this clump (left) of Rhododendron 
roseum elegans measuring 20 feet high and 30 feet 
across. Mr. C. F. Jenkins (above) admires a 30-year- 
old Sargent’s Wepping Hemlock in his arboretum 











The University of Washington Arboretum contains a splen- 
did collection of Rhododendrons and Azaleas, including 


having introduced the Ginkgo, Koel- 
reuteria, Mimosa, and Camellia japonica. 

About the year 1800 the twin brothers 
Joshua and Samuel Pierce began their 
park at what is now “Longwood,” the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Pierre S. du Pont 
at Kennett Square, Pa. Many fine trees 
and groves are still to be seen about the 
old house. This past spring I greatly 
admired an Empress Tree there with a 
trunk diameter exceeding 5 feet, and 
saw probably one of the three original 
Ginkgo trees that was brought to this 
country. 


Botanical gardens were also begun at 
an early date in America. In 1801 Dr. 
David Hosack planned the first one as 
the Elgin Botanical Garden on a 20-acre 
tract lying north of Rockefeller Center 
in New York City. In 1805 the Cam- 
bridge Botanical Garden was established 
through the patronage of the Massachu- 
setts Society for Promoting Agriculture, 
and during the same year, John Clayton 
founded his garden at Windsor, Glou- 
eester Co., Va. In 1819 Constantine 
Samuel Rafinesque inaugurated a_ bo- 
tanical garden in connection’ with 
Transylvania University in Lexington, 
Ky. With the exception of the Cam- 
bridge Garden all these several early 
plantations have now disappeared. The 
Cambridge one is the oldest in continu- 
ous existence. 

The Painter Arboretum was _ estab- 
lished in 1820 by Minshall Jacob Painter 
in a 5-aere tract three miles north of 
Media, Pa., and about 1830 John Evans 


opened his extensive collections 12 miles 
west of Philadelphia. Each of these areas 
still contains a few of the original 
plantings. 

Henry Winthrop Sargent bought an 
estate above Fishkill Landing, N. Y., 
in 1841 and named it ‘‘ Wodenethe.’’ 
Here for a period of forty years every 
coniferous tree that could be obtained 
was tested for its hardiness and beauty. 
This estate, managed somewhat as a 
proving ground, contributed greatly to 
our knowledge about plant hardiness. 
The place has lately been used as a 
sanitarium and many fine trees and 
gardens remain as evidence of the beauty 
that was inspired by Sargent’s friend 
and neighbor A. J. Downing. For a long 
time this was one of the best known 
gardens in America and it undoubtedly 
influenced the principles of garden 
making in those days and increased the 
love of country life. 

Horatio Hollis Hunnewell, a relative 
of H. W. Sargent, was no doubt in- 
spired in turn by him to plant his 
extensive evergreen gardens in Welles- 
ley, 12 miles west of Boston, Mass. 
Another of his relatives, Charles Sprague 
Sargent, was for fifty years the sole 





Plants introduced through the Arnold 
Arboretum have greatly enriched 
American gardens. One of its intro- 
ductions is the Chinese Dogwood, 
brought from China in 1907 by Wilson 


the originations of Charles O. Dexter of Massachusetts. The 


above view is the entrance to the Arboretum’s Azalea Way 


director of the great Arnold Arboretum. 
Many of our garden Azaleas, Japanese 
Yew forms, Crabapples and shrub Roses 
are the productions of the gardeners on 
these places. 

Still another splendid pinetum [a col- 
lection of such evergreens as Pines, Firs, 
Spruces, Yews, Junipers, and Arbor- 
vitaes}] was planted in 1870 by Josiah 
Hoopes in West Chester, Pa., and some 
of the trees may still be seen. In 1874 
Charles A. Dana began his extensive 
plantations at Dosoris Island off the 

(Continued on page 425) 
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HOUGH the number of books 

at hand this month is small, they 

are of a peculiarly appealing 
quality. Each in its ‘way shows close 
and vital touch with Nature—the sort 
of communion which, if it spread wide 
enough and deep enough, would make 
war impossible. Let us have more of 
such books here in the United States, 
where we must gather the forces of real 
civilization about us like a shield. 


Slim Book on Southern Gardening 


IN SOUTHERN GARDENS by Clarke 
and Marjorie Wilson. Illus. 75 pp. 
Stewart Welch Wilson, Gulfport, Miss. 
$1.25. 

Here is a slim, attractive volume for 
gardeners in the lower South. The au- 
thors, who live and garden in the section 
for which the book is written, speak from 
actual experience. 

We read of Camellias, Azaleas, Mag- 
nolias and Palms as they grow in the 
South; of Bamboo and Live Oaks and 
southern Pines. 

There are brief notes on Rose grow- 
ing—not advanced or scientific, however— 
and a section, too, on chemical gardening. 
The authors are believers in the potency 
of vitamin B, about which the whole 
gardening world is divided into two 
‘amps. Soilless gardening has brief men- 
tion which makes that complicated sub- 
ject sound as “easy as rolling off a log;” 
and even the use of colchicine to double 
the plant chromosomes is mentioned in 
passing. One gathers that the authors 
are stimulating the readers’ curiosity in 
these subjects rather than attempting to 
expound them. 


A “How-To” Sketch Book 


THE GARDEN CLINIC written and 
illustrated by Laurence Blair.’ 146 pp. 
Macmillan. $2. 


This book, written and illustrated by a 
man whose talent as a horticultural 
artist is well known in garden 





Looks at Books 


ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


tended when making up the book that 
sketches and text should face each other. 
The publisher may have decreed other- 
wise. Be that as it may, the arrangement 
chosen certainly detracts from the value 
or at least from the “handiness” of the 
book. 

Notwithstanding these facts, the volume 
is pleasingly gotten up, well printed on 
good paper, readable and reasonably ac- 
curate, the illustrations of pests and 
diseases being of particular interest, since 
the amateur can be in no doubt as to 
what is attacking his favorite plant after 
studying Mr. Blair’s accurate sketches. 


“The Garden Clinic” is a worth-while 
book which will prove useful to many 
amateurs who like to see as well as to 
read about plants and plant care. There 
is no doubt, however, its value would 
have been materially increased had it 


been so arranged that reading matter 
and accompanying illustration appeared 
on the same or facing pages. 


A Hymn to Vermont Living 


THE CIRCLING YEAR by Frederic F. 
Van de Water. 222 pages. The John 
Day Co. N. Y. C. $2. 

Mr. Van de Water has celebrated his 
sixth consecutive year’s residence on the 
remodeled Vermont farm by publishing 
this beautifully expressed rhapsody of 
its rural joys. Less practical than “A 
Home in the Ccuntry,” the first of this 
series, of whica “We’re Still in the 
Country” was the second volume, “The 
Cireling Year” is, perhaps, even more 
intriguing than the two previous books. 
For those who have a deep and inherent 





like a 


least, it is 
voice from Heaven telling poor city- 
bound mortals what happiness is in 
store for them where the concrete road 
ends. 

Not that the Van de Waters live a 


love of Nature at 


life of stagnating seclusion. There is 

social life aplenty even in midwinter 
the meeting at the grange hall, a concert, 
a series of local social events, and even 
as many cocktail parties as they care to 
attend. An open fire at home, a book, 
the radio and conversation is more to 
their taste, however. 

If there is one fault to be found with 
this charming book, it is a too frequent 
concern with the lives, habits and per- 
sonalities of the family dogs. 

Arranged in chapters by months, be- 
ginning with January, “The Cireling 
Year” sweeps around the zodiae with 
the same rhythmic inevitability which 
marks the turning of the earth itself. 
It is a book for leisurely enjoyment, for 
meditation and even for emulation. 


Arrangements in Full Color 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENT IN COLOR 
by F. F. Rockwell and Esther C. Gray- 
son. Illus. 238 pp. Wm. H. Wise. 
$2.95. 


Reviewed by Dorothy H. Jenkins 


“Flower Arrangement in Color” is a 
distinctly new sort of book written by 
F. F. Roekwell, Garden Editor of the 
New York Times, and Esther C. Grayson, 
both familiar names to readers of FLOWER 
Grower. During the past ten years, the 
growth of flower arrangement as a graphic 
art in this country has been marked by 


‘the publication of an amazing number 


of books on the subject. 

The unique point, to date, in this latest 
book is the 61 natural color photographs 
of recent prize-winning arrangements at 
leading flower shows. A full page is 

given each one, including also a 





cireles, is subtitled “Care and Cul- 
tivation of Garden Favorites.” 
When this reviewer heard that 
“The Garden Clinie” was on her 
desk, she hastened to open it, 
expecting to find each page of 
text faced by a page of illustra- 
tion. The method used in this 
case is a little different, however. 
The book is divided into twelve 
main sections for the discussion of 
various types of plant material. 
Annuals and perennials come first, 
followed by Irises, Lilies, Roses, 
bulbs, evergreens, ete. The plants 
discussed in each chapter are 
alphabetically arranged, beginning 
in the opening pages, with Ager- 
atums, Alyssums, Anemones and 


Aquilegias. Descriptions, soil re- 
quirements, advice on propaga- 
tion, uses and enemies are in- 
cluded in brief paragraphs 


devoted to each flower. Then comes 
a double page of explanatory 


sketches devoted to the above 
plants. It is necessary for the 
reader to peruse the text before 


turning the pages to study the 
sketches. Probably the author in- 











proper space as at D; and sprinkle foliage nightly 


(E). From “The Garden Clinic” 


brief analytical description and 
eredit to the creator and _ the 
show. Credit—in fact, plaudits— 


should be given the photographer, 
Frederick W. Cassebeer. Most of 
his photographs are reproduced 
splendidly; all of them provide 
greater satisfaction than the 
black and white photographs in 
earlier books. Color photography 
throughout has added a_ highly 
important third dimension to the 
book. 

Of equal importance, as far as 
eontents and the understanding of 
the reader, are the chapters on 
design and planning the arrange- 
ment. In this reviewer’s estima- 
tion, the three chapters on color 
are the most helpful presentation 
of this elusive subject for the 
layman. 

Although written primarily to 
encourage the wider use of flower 
arrangements in the home, those 


In planting evergreens, choose specimens well who aim for show honors ought 
branched at base (A); leave depression for water also be aided by a study of the 
(B); cut burlap at C before firming soil; leave natural color photographs and 


textual analysis of the art. Table 
arrangements and miniatures for 
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small tables and window sills, mass 
arrangements ineluding a discussion of 
Victorian, French and Modern types, 
line arrangements and Japanese (this 
latter interpreted and relegated to its 
appropriate place in American develop- 
ment of the art) and modern arrange- 
ments are presented with adequate brev- 
ity and pertinence, thus covering all 
types and leading schools and _ periods. 
The authors prove their alertness in the 
consideration of accessories and back- 
ground which have been steadily growing 
in importance to the serious arranger of 
flowers. Naturally such obvious points 
as containers and holders, cutting and 
earing for flowers, and selection of plant 
material throughout the year are not 
neglected. 

Although the volume is a slim one, its 
size belies the grasp of flower arrange- 
ment principles, not rules, to be gained. 
The authors acknowledge in the foreword 
that the book will not satisfy everyone. 
Admittedly, all of the people cannot be 
pleased all of the time but majority opin- 
ion must concede fairly that this is a 
book definitely helpful and exciting to 
amateur and experienced arranger alike. 
Whereas some wouldn’t select, let alone 
create or even like, some of the illustrated 
arrangements, each one has been chosen 
for a purpose and has been rescued from 
the quick oblivion that is the usual fate of 
all flower arrangements. 

Summing up the present trend in flower 
arrangement, the authors believe that 
common sense is reasserting itself and 
that modified line compositions are the 
rule, each season bringing higher stand- 
ards and new ideas to a fast growing art. 


Gardens and Gracious Living in the 
Weald of Kent 


GARDENS OF CHARACTER by 
Marion Cran. Illus. 284 pp. Macmillan, 
N.Y. C. $3. 


Reading such a book as this, by the 
talented author of “The Story of My 
Ruin” and “The Garden of Ignorance,” 
makes one tremble for the threat which 
even now hangs over Great Britain. Are 
these gracious and mellowed homes, these 
cherished gardens and the owners who 
stand for the tradition which is England, 
to be blasted from the earth? Pray God 
some miracle may save them! 

“The war is still only a threat,” says 
Mrs. Cran on her first page. This book 
then speaks of the joys of an English 
gardener in peace time. It is an intimate, 
unpretentious narrative, one chapter tell- 
ing of a visit to a Sussex garden, another 
of planting Tulips for an impecunious 
friend about a small bungalow, and a 
third of the Gentiana nivalis and Myosotis 
rupicola seen from the window of a 
Seotch castle in the highlands. 

For her own home, however, the author 
reserves her tenderest words: “Beauty 
sings at Coggers still, day and night: 
still the winds flow sweetly .. .” “The 
house is on the old title-deeds as Cogger’s 
Hall. These little wealden manors of 
the lesser type were usually known as 
‘Halls’. . . . The word ‘Hall’ caused the 
tax gatherer much heart-burning when I 
first saved the place from ruin... . ‘We 
ean find the cottage but where is the 


Hall?’ they said testily. ‘It was ealled a 
Hall six hundred years ago,’ I said, ‘but 
now it’s a cottage.’ ” 

This old house which got its name from 
the “Cogs” or sailing barges in which the 
Normans came to invade Briton becomes 
almost as dear to the reader through the 
pages of Mrs. Cran’s books as it must be 
to the author herself. Six hundred years 
this house has stood and now, once more 
the foot of an invader threatens the 
Island and all for which it stands. 


A Book for Every Gardener 


JUST WEEDS by Edwin Rollin Spencer. 
Illus. 216 pp. Scribner's, N. Y. C. 
$2.75. 


It is hard to think of anything about 
weeds being attractive, and yet this is an 
graceful 


attractive book. The illustra- 


“Just Weeds,” by Edwin Rollin Spencer, is 
illustrated with 102 sketches of which the 
Pennsylvania Smartweed (above) is typical. 
The reproduction is greatly reduced in size 


tions by Emma Bergdolt serve both to 
identify: the various pests and to please 
the eye for they are accurate, yet full of 
character. The text, dealing as it does 
with our most unwelcome plants, is well 
written and interesting, with flashes of 
humor. 

The book is divided into three parts: 
I—Habitat and Seasonal Indexes; II— 
Weeds That Are Grasslike; and IlI— 
Weeds That are Not Grasslike. 

Common names are used with botanical 
names in brackets beneath and together 
with full general deseriptions, are 
remedies, remarks and technical descrip- 
tions. 


An exhaustive index including both 
common and botanical names makes it 


easy to use the book for reference, while 
each species has its accompanying illus- 
tration. 

Part I, except for a brief section of 
text entitled “The Reasons for ‘Just 
Weeds’ ” is made up of a series of tables 





giving the various types ort weeds, where 
found and at what season. 

Gardeners and nature lovers alike will 
appreciate this book for its practical 
helpfulness, for the ease with which 
plants may be identified therein, and for 
the interesting bits of information which 
may be gleaned from each description. 


Trees For the Garden Picture 


TREE NEIGHBORS by Russell Double- 
day. Illus. 103 pages. Doubleday, 
Doran. N. Y. C. $1.75. 


This little book which discusses 32 
trees for use in home landscaping, is a 
labor of love by a man who loves trees. 
It is illustrated from his own photo- 
graphs and tells of his own observations 
and experiences with the species included 
in the text. 

Each chapter is devoted to a tree— 
most of them natives of the Western 
hemisphere—which may be counted on 
to fit itself into the garden picture. Some 
European and Oriental types appear 
also—Norway Spruce, European Larch 
and Japanese Maple. Our own Oaks, 
Elms, conifers and other trees hold the 
center of the stage, however. 

The book does not pretend to be eul- 
tural in its scope. There are notations 
on preferences as to location and soil 
conditions but pruning, propagation and 
transplanting are not touched upon. 

The end papers, showing small photo- 
graphic reproductions of the 32 trunks 
of trees in the text, are even more help- 
ful for purposes of identification than 
are the photographs which illustrate the 
body of the book. As chapter headings, 
leaf prints of the foliage of each species 
are used. 

An elementary book about trees for 
home planting has been needed and Mr. 
Doubleday’s contribution will be appre- 
ciated by many home owners who need 
shade about their grounds but who know 
little about the selection of suitable trees. 


First Decade of Scott Arboretum 


THE ARTHUR HOYT SCOTT HOR- 
TICULTRAL FOUNDATION. No. 5 
Bulletin of Swarthmore College, by 
John C. Wister, Director. Illus. 89 
pages. Swarthmore, Penna. 


This bulletin is a ten-year history and 
record of the work on the Arthur Hoyt 
Seott Horticultural Foundation. The 
purposes of this foundation are stated 
in the bulletin. 

The admirably organized work of the 
Foundation is described by its director, 
John C. Wister, who needs no introdue- 
tion. Though most gardeners know of, 
or have visited, the Seott Arboretum at 
Swarthmore, it is enlightening to study 
this comprehensive survey of the plan 
and its execution. The text is aceom- 
panied by many fine photographs of 
plantings and includes an airplane view 
of the college grounds. A diagram show- 
ing the planting plan of Swarthmore 
College is attached to the back cover. 

A financial statement and other records 
of the Foundation close the bulletin, 
together with a series of valuable notes 
on other botanic gardens. 
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Plant Your 1941 Garden 
NOW 


ALFRED PUTZ 





ALL planting of hardy perennials 
presents several distinet advantages 
over spring planting in that it con- 


curs with the time when the plants are 
nearly dormant. While this same condi- 


tion may exist in early spring, many 
plants become active long before the 
vardener suspects it and, what 1s more 


serious, before there is a chance to plant 
without dangerously puddling the mois- 
ture-soaked spring soil. 

However, the matter is not quite so 
simple as that. The consistency of the 
soil must be considered carefully. If 
it’s heavy or’ improperly drained, fall 
planting is doomed to failure because an 
excess of winter moisture is bound to rot 
the roots. Furthermore, the character of 
the plant enters into the picture. As a 
rule all vigorous, heavy-rooted and fully 
hardy kinds do best if fall planted, while 
slender, delicate, shallow-rooting and 
less hardy kinds are scheduled for spring 
planting because they would suffer from 
alternate freezing and thawing during 
the winter. Those suited to fall planting 
have the advantage of becoming well 
settled before next spring so that there is 


little or no visible effeet from _ root 
disturbanee. 
Though one might conelude that fall 


planting is best for all perennials that 
hloom in early spring, this is not the 
ease. Many early bloomers are best 
transplanted in late spring shortly after 
they’ve bloomed so that they may have 
almost a full vear to prepare for the next 
crop of flowers. Fall planting, however, 
is eminently successful with some of our 
favorites. 

Oriental Poppies deserve first mention, 


unless Bearded Irises have not yet been 
planted, because early fall planting 


holds the greatest promise of unqualified 
With these spring planting is 
out of the question unless potted plants 
these often fail to 


success. 


are secured and even 
show any real response until the second 
year. 


Nowadays, most gardeners are not sat- 
isfied with the common Papaver orientale. 
Pretty as this is, it cannot compare 
with the newer named varieties, such as 
Wurtembergia, a magnificent gleaming 
orange-red; Mrs. Perry, salmon-rose; 
Perry’s White, white with  erimson- 
maroon bloteh; Beauty of Levermere, 
dark crimson; and a host of others. 

Hemerocallis, or Lemon Lilies, are 
perennial in the truest sense of the word. 
Once planted in rich deep soil whieh is 
not excessively wet they will flourish 
year in and year out without any dividing 
and replanting, growing into extensive 
clumps loaded with flowers. Heat waves 
and extended periods of drought do not 
discourage them. 
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A good Daylily division (above) ; 


Phlox clump and division (below) 























Calochortus and Erythronium (above) ; 


Mertensia, Bloodroot, “Jack” (below) 




















While the number of newly developed 
hybrids has grown to most astonishing 
proportions, there are: Dr. Regel (May), 
Bay State (late June), D. D. Wyman 
(June-July), Dover (May-June), Gypsy 
(July-Aug.), Goldeni (June-July), Hype- 
rion (July), J. A. Crawford (June-July), 
Mikado (June), Mrs. W. H. Wyman 
(July-Aug.), Ophir (June-July), and 
The Gem (June-July) that have proved 
particularly desirable. It’s advisable to 
select varieties which flower at different 
times so as to, have blooms from late May 
through August. 

Give all of them room to spread out, 
and keep away from them less vigorous 
perennials which are bound to suffer from 
too close proximity. 

Hardy perennial Phlox joins Hemero- 
eallis as a most satisfactory hardy sum- 
mer bloomer. Its resistance to heat is 
still quite considerable. Late fall plant- 
ing serves the plants well, and good soil, 
good drainage and full exposure to the 
sun encourage plant vigor and flower pro- 
duction. Plant firmly at the old soil 
level. Sufficient spacing between the 
plants plays an important part not only 
in display value but also in preventing 
mildew. <A close watch must be kept in 
arranging varieties, as color clashes in 
Phlox are likely to oeeur. The lavender 
and violet shades need special watching 
in this respect. 

For sheer loveliness, Columbine (Aqui- 
legia) has few rivals, and long-spurred 
kinds are held in the highest esteem. Fall 
planted, they will give a complete display 
next year provided their winter quarters 
have perfect surface drainage. Light 
shade improves their vigor somewhat and 
they like a soil well prepared with humus. 


Place the new Crimson Star in front of 


the others because it does not grow tall. 
The list of perennials for fall planting 
is too extensive even to mention all their 
names, but some of more than average im- 
portance are Achillea, Aconitum, Artemi- 
sia, hardy Asters, Astilbe, Delphinium, 
Dictamnus, Dielytra, Doronicum, Epime- 
dium, Eupatorium, Gypsophila, Helenium, 
Helleborus, Hibiscus, Liatris, Lupines, 
Peonies, Pachysandra, Physostegia, Thy- 
mus, Trollius, Valeriana and Veroniea. 
The problem of an adequate winter 
cover is most easily solved by using 
evergreen boughs. Under no ecireumstanees 
use anything that will mat down beeause 
lack of air and an excess of moisture 
seriously handicap the plant’s existence. 


Wild Flowers for Fall Planting 


ERTAIN native plants are arbitrarily 
referred to as “Wild Flowers” though 
this term applies equally as well to many 
other native species seldom considered 
in the same light. Many wild flowers re- 
spond as well to fall planting as do gar- 
den flowers. Success with these depends 
greatly upon simulating closely the con- 
ditions to which they are accustomed. 
They always look their best if kept to 
themselves as a special wild garden set 
apart from the rest of the landscape, yet 
they may be allowed to mingle with other 
plants of full horticultural standing if 
conditions favor their welfare. 
Early autumn has been found the ideal 
planting time for all those that start new 























growth just as soon as snow leaves. Trans- 
plant Mertensia virginica (Virginia Blue- 
bells) as soon as possible in September, 
unless they were taken care of during 
July or August which period suits them 
equally well. Partial shade is best for 
them, and an open woodland or wooded 
path planted liberally gives a charming 
spring display. As the tops die down 
soon after flowering and the roots remain 
dormant until the next spring, there may 
be some difficulty in locating them in the 
wild now unless the exact location has 
been marked, but dealers can supply roots. 

Dutchman’s Breeches (Dicentra cueul- 
laria) with its fine feathery foliage is 
dependent upon a small white bulb which 
grows throughout the summer even though 
the leaves disappear in June. Fall trans- 
planting of the bulb is essential to suc- 
cess. In Nature it is found among moun- 
tain rooks where summer shade, moisture 
with good drainage, and an accumulation 
of leaf mold provide it with suitable grow- 
ing conditions. 


Transplanting Bloodroot (Sanguinaria 
canadensis) is best done in mid or late 
autumn beeause the foliage is retained 
until late summer. It likes semi-shade in 
spring, heavier shade in summer, plenty 
of leaf mold, and a moderately moist soil. 

Trillium or Wake Robin likes similar 
conditions and whether the species is na- 
tive to the East or West, early fall plant- 
ing seems best. 

Not unlike Trillium is the Trout Lily, 
or Erythronium, represented in the East 
by E. americanum. Bulbs of this one 
and several western species are available 
for fall planting. They want a moist leaf 
mold soil and light shade. Place the long 
bulbs upright and cover 2 to 3 inches 
deep. The stately Calochortus or Mari- 
posa Tulip, as well as Brodizwa, Camassia, 
and Triteleia (Brodiwa) uniflora, popu- 
larly known as Starflower, all western 
natives, add worthwhile bulbous material 
to the gardener’s fall planting oppor- 
tunities. To fully enjoy their beauty, 
plant them along the woodland path to 





ILACS are dearer to most gar- 
deners than any other shrub. Their 
hardiness, vigor and beauty of flower 
and foliage have made them the most 
universally planted of all shrubs. They 
are practically pestfree in many sec- 
tions of the country. So beautiful and 
varied are the various species and 
varieties that a Lilae garden holds 
great possibilities where space _per- 
mits. Otherwise, they may be planted 
as specimens, in a special Lilae hedge 
or border, or combined with other 
shrubs to serve as a background to 
flower beds or to form an imposing, 
tall sereen. 

By all means make your plantings 
in the autumn as that is the ideal time 
to move Lilacs. Deep preparation of 
the soil is essential and so far as fer- 
tility goes an average soil is prefer- 
able to one too rich. On the other 
hand, the plants must not be starved. 

Individual preferences will dictate 
the colors you chose but these should 
be selected from first-rate varieties 
only, and there are many good old 
standard sorts included in this elassi- 
fication. Have the planting face south 
where the plants will receive plenty 
of sun and fresh air. If the ground 
slopes, so much the better as good 
drainage is important. 


Single 


LILACS in Your Garden 


Villosa 


Most gardeners now prefer plants 
growing on their own roots to those 
crown-grafted on the common Lilae 
(Syringa vulgaris) or on Privet. How- 
ever, some varieties do much better as 
grafted plants, as experience has 
proved. 

Opinions differ as to which really 
are the best varieties of Lilac because 
there are so many good ones. Mare- 
chal Foch is proclaimed by many as 
the finest single Lilac. The large 
blooms are carmine-rose with a pink 


eve. Those who admire the reddish 
shades will find Souv. de Ludwig 


Spaeth a splendid single reddish pur- 
ple. For white Madame Florent Step- 
man finds great favor. Mont Blane is 
another fine white. Negro is a very 
deep purple. President Grevy bears 
massive trusses of double purplish blue 
flowers, while President Poineaire has 
extra-choice trusses of a bright violet 
shade. 

To continue the display choose the 
fragrant Syringa villosa with its pale 
lilac blooms or the still more fragrant 
Syringa josikaea (Hungarian Lilac) 
with its dense and deeper lilae pani- 
cles. The common Lilae (Syringa vul- 
garis) also is still a great favorite par- 
ticularly since its fragrance is more 
pronounced than that of many hybrids. 


Double 






































keep them in full view and invite admira- 
tion, or in a corner of the rock garden 
shaded, but not occupied, by trees or 
shrubs. Once planted, all native mate- 
rial is best left undisturbed. While mois- 
ture is an important factor with all of 
these, an accumulation of water is fraught 
with danger. 


Lilies and Other Bulbs 


RESIDES the native bulbs already men- 

tioned, fall is the ideal time to plant 
all other hardy bulbs including Lilies, 
though the latter may be planted in the 
spring if need be. Every year sees more 
and more American grown Lily bulbs 
available with their roots intact, though 
by far the majority of commercial stock 
is sold without roots. Once these roots get 
soft they cannot serve a useful purpose. 
In fact, they’re a handicap for they may 
serve as a starting point for decay. If 
supplied with roots, Lily bulbs should be 
looked over carefully before planting so 
that any that are injured or soft may be 
cut off with a sharp knife, the wound be- 
ing subsequently covered with finely pow- 
dered sulphur. In planting, place the 
roots in a natural position. 

Delivery dates of Lilies are a fair in- 
dication as to their origin. Those avail- 
able for early planting mostly represent 
American-grown stock, while Oriental 
shipments don’t arrive until November. 
The quantity of home grown bulbs still 
falls way below normal requirements. In 
not a few eases imported bulbs are of 
superior quality. 

Size in Lily bulbs has no bearing upon 
the planting depth. The Gold Band Lily 
(L. auratum) is covered with 8 inches of 
soil. The Madonna Lily (L. candidum) 
must be covered not deeper than 2 inches. 
Give it a sunny position and plant. in 
lime-free soil. Henryi or Yellow Show 
Lily is impartial to lime, good in sun or 
shade, and is planted 7 inches deep. Like 
all others planted deeply, it requires a 
well drained soil. Pardalinum (Panther 
Lily) and its giant form Pardalinum gi- 
ganteum (Sunset Lily) need the same 
treatment as Henryi and so does the 
Regal Lily (L. regale). The charming 
Coral Lily (L. tenuifolium) wants sun 
and 4 inches of soil above its small bulbs. 
The Show Lilies (L. speciosum album, 
magnificum, and rubrum) like deep plant- 
ing with an 8-ineh layer of sandy soil 
above the bulbs. They are impartial to 
lime and flourish in sun or shade. The 
Swamp Lily (L. superbum) also wants 
an 8-inch soil cover and in spite of its 
name the bulb must not be permitted to 
rest in a pool of water. Give it sun or 
shade and do not worry about lime in the 
soil beeause it will not resent its pres- 
ence. Lily bulbs recommended for deep 
planting almost always are stem-rooting 
kinds with just a few basal roots. 


Among the other hardy bulbs available 
this year for fall planting are Nareissi, 
Tulips, bulbous Iris, Museari, Seilla, and 
Leucojum, and also Eremurus or Foxtail 
‘Lily, a very limited supply of Crocus, 
and a few others. 


Tulip bulbs, particularly if planted 
deeply, may be left in the ground for 
more than one year, but when they begin 
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to split up severely digging shortly after 
the foliage dies, summer storing in a cool, 
dry place, and fall replanting become 
essential. Narcissi or Daffodils may be 
treated in the same way, though they lend 
themselves more to naturalizing which 
means that onee planted the bulbs may 
remain undisturbed for many years. Most 
small hardy bulbs, such as Chionodoxa, 
Scilla, Galanthus, Leucojum and Museari, 
fare best if left undisturbed until such 
time as the bulbs crowd one another so 
seriously as not to flower. 


Evergreens, Trees and Shrubs 


ARLY autumn when the ground is 

moist is a good time to transplant 
coniferous evergreens, with the possible 
exception of Spruce, Fir, Hemlock, Juni- 
per and some Pine species. All kinds 
should be obtained as balled and_ bur- 
lapped plants. This ball must be kept 
uniformly moist from digging time until 
planting. Prepare a planting hole of 
ample size, filling the bottom with rich 
compost soil before placing the ball into 
it so that the new soil level will coincide 
with the old one. Next fill in the sides a 
little more than halfway up. Then cut 
away the strings and the top of. the bur- 
lap, taking every care to prevent the soil 


from falling away from the roots. The 
remaining burlap will rot away in due 
time. Proceed to fill the depression and 
water thoroughly. Up to the time the 
ground freezes the soil never must be 
permitted to dry out. 

Many hardy deciduous shrubs and trees 
are successfully transplanted after the 
foliage has fallen in the autumn and up 
to the time the ground freezes. Be ecare- 
ful to place the roots in their natural 
position and prune away any broken, 
damaged, or excessively long ones. The 
following are exceptions to the rule and 
should be transplanted in spring only: 
Benzoin, Calycanthus, Colutea, Crataegus, 
Hibiseus syriacus, Rhus, Stephanandra, 
Tamarix, Viburnum tomentosum plicatum 
and the broad-leaved evergreens Andro- 
meda, Azalea, Kalmia, Mahonia, Pieris 
and Rhododendron, 


Making and Repairing Lawns 


ALL also is sowing time and no better 

month ean be found to make a new 
lawn or reseed the old one than Septem- 
ber. It pays well to start the lawn right 
by thoroughly pulverizing the soil 4 to 6 
inches deep. A complete plant food or 
special lawn fertilizer well mixed with 





the top soil and a plentiful addition of 
humus are important factors to lawn sue- 
Needless to say, the surface should 
be perfectly even. Go over the area with 
a heavy roller to locate the low spots that 
are to be built up and roll again to make 
sure the depressions have been eliminated. 
By all means use a high grade lawn 
mixture and sow evenly at the rate of 
one pound of seed to 200 square feet. 
Rake lightly into the surface, roll, and 
water with a fine spray. Keep the seed 
bed moderately moist until a good stand 
of grass has become established. Let 
the grass grow 4 inches high before giv- 
ing it its first eutting and keep it quite 
long all the time until winter sets in. 
Established lawns in poor condition 
react most favorably to thorough fall 
treatment. With a sharp steel rake thor- 
oughly seratch the surface without caus- 
ing undue disturbance to the good grass 
plants. Next add a layer of good weed- 
seed-free compost soil and work it down 


cess. 


with a lawn rake. Follow this with a 
rolling and another light raking before 


sowing at the rate of about one pound 
of high grade seed to 400 square feet. 
Roll again and water with a fine spray. 
A uniform supply of moisture is needed 
to insure prompt and maximum germina- 
tion. Use the sprinkler freely should 
rains be lacking. 
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With Your Favorite Flower 








End of Gladiolus Season 


By Forman T. 
Eastern N. 


McLean, Vice-President 


Y. Gladiolus Society 


S the Gladiolus blooming season 
draws toward its close, one usually 
finds signs of injury to the late 

blooms from thrips. This inseet thrives 
best in the maturing flower stalks. <Ae- 
cordingly, all old flower stalks left on the 
plants serve as fine breeding places for 
this pest. 

Unless some are saved specially for 
seed, it is a good plan now to eut all 
flower spikes as soon as they begin to 
show bloom, whether they are wanted 
for decoration or not. If poor spikes are 
promptly burned, more advantages are 
gained than simple pest control. For a 
plant in which the flower bud is destroyed 
as soon as it appears will ripen a mature 
corm of both larger size and earlier 
maturity than one that has matured a 
flower spike. So even without danger 
from thrips, it is a good practice to 
dispose of all belated buds and flower 
stalks, formed too late to bloom with 
certainty, and especially all buds formed 
on small plants from bulblets. If these 
are mixed up, and one desires to identify 
them by seeing the flowers, then snap 
off ail but one bud on each spike. 


Late cultivation. Since the most im- 
portant growth of the plant for the good 
of next year’s bloom is made in the 


month after bloom, good care at this time 
is well repaid. 


Plants now are storing 
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food in the new corm, rather than mak- 
ing leaves. Any fertilizing is done with 
this in mind. So a top dressing with 
fertilizer rich in potash and phosphorous, 


rather than in nitrogen, may be given 
right after the main flowering. Two 


pounds of a 3-8-7 fertilizer will be about 
right to 100 feet of row. 

Also continued cultivation and weed- 
ing encourages underground develop- 
ment. Bulblets and young roots are now 
growing strongly, but may be near the 
surface, so late cultivation should be very 
shallow. A good plan is to simply break 
the surface crust by scratching it .over 
with a rake. Late tillage, done fre- 
quently, will improve the crop of corms 
and certainly add to the appearance of 
the garden. 


Rogueing. All during the flowering 
period, the eareful gardener will have 
observed any inferior or off-color spikes, 
and removed or marked the offending 
plants for diseard. Conversely, any spe- 
cially choice variants will have been 
marked for saving. Selection of the best, 
even among well established named varie- 
ties, has been productive of real improve- 
ment in many kinds of plants, and will 
be worth while in Gladioli also, from 
present indications. 

Right now, any plants showing diseased 
or yellowed foliage or premature ripen- 
ing off should be dug out promptly, and 
the corms scrutinized earefully for any 
signs of disease or rot. Premature ripen- 
ing may occur in perfectly healthy plants. 
In any case, corms ripening early in 
September should be dug out as they 





will deteriorate by being left dormant 


‘in the moist ground. 


Watering in the Gladiolus garden may 
now be profitably discontinued, unless a 
most unusual drought threatens to unduly 
check normal growth. Soft late growth 
of corms is to be avoided. So give the 


plants little stimulation of any kind. 
Nitrogenous manures or fertilizers are 
particularly bad after flowering. <A 


gradual ripening off is what is needed. 
Late-flowcred corms, making their blooms 
now, may continue growth and develop- 
ment of corms well into November, so 
we need not hurry the ripening process, 
merely encourage it to our advantage. 
For late November digging is tedious 
work, 


Dahlia Show Month 


By J. Louis Roperts, Author of 
“Modern Dahlias” 


“THs month, the Dahlia is in all its 


glory. If you’ve let your Dahlias 
bloom naturally, you no doubt have 
plenty of flowers. If you have any 


new Dahlias, you are watching to see 
if they come up to your expectations. 

Why not visit around and see what 
the other Dahlia growers have now. 
This is the month I try to see as many 
places as I can. I make notes and refer 
to them later on—even the following 
year. 


Bagging blossoms. This is also exhi- 
bition time. To protect blooms I intend 
































Dahlia 


must 


show. exhibitors 
their blooms in the garden if perfect 
specimens are to be had at show time. 


This may be done by 
blooms. 
the purpose. 
left. 
for placement. [Illustration from 


right 1938, Doubleday Doran 
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“bagging” 
A wire basket may be used for 
The wire frame is shown, 
It’s covered with cloth, right, ready 
“Mod- 
ern Dahlias,” by J. Louis Roberts, copy- 
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to exhibit, from insect damage, I “bag” 
them. The bag is made of a piece of 
chicken wire netting, 2 feet wide and 
44 feet long for a frame. This frame is 
very light and over it is stretched a 
piece of tubular automobile ‘*‘ polishing 
cloth’’ long enough to allow wrapping 
the cloth around the stem or stalk of 
the plant. Bring the edges of the 
chicken wire together and fasten in such 
a way that when you draw the cloth over 
the wire frame no loose wire will be 
sticking out to eatch the cloth. Three 
tie strings are inserted in the top of 
the frame to tie it to stakes for support. 
The cloth is drawn together at the top 
and fastened with string. Put the bag 
over the bloom, tie to the stakes and 
then draw the lower portion together 
around the stalk. Adjust the stalk by 
ties to the stakes in such a manner that 
the flower is in the center of the bag. 
Look over the job and see if a heavy 
wind will cause the bloom to rub against 
the side of the bag. If you feel that the 
bloom will develop too fast for the 
show, cover the bag with burlap or a 
non-fading dark cloth. Inverted bushel 
baskets, umbrellas, ete., are also used 
for the same purpose, but I like the 
bag best. 


Show preparation. Don’t wait until 
the last minute to figure out what you 
intend to exhibit. Get a schedule and 
plan your entries. Mark the flowers you 
intend to exhibit the day before you eut. 
Cut the blooms late at night the day 
before the show and put them loosely 
in pails or laundry tubs which have 
previously been filled with eold water. 
Put some ice in the water. 


Large cardboard boxes are the best 
for transporting flowers to the show. 
Wrap each flower head with waxed 


paper, but not tightly. Start packing 
by putting the longest stem varieties in 
the box first. After you have filled one 
end, start at the other end, and if neces- 


sary tuck the stems of these blooms 
under the flower heads at the other 
end. Then put in layers of shorter 


stemmed varieties until the box is full. 
Take buckets along with you to the 
show. As soon as you arrive, fill them 
with cold water (and ice if you have it), 
unpack the flowers and put them in the 
buckets in some sort of a pre-arranged 
plan, such as all formals together, ete. 


General care. No feeding is done this 
month or later. After show time, don’t 
water the plants unless you have very 
dry weather. Then water only in the 
morning, for this is the mildew season. 
Dusting with sulphur will retard mil- 
dew growth. Cool nights, no wind and 
heavy dew promote mildew although it 
does no permanent injury to the stock. 
I usually let my plants grow natural 
after show time, except that I may 
spray for insects. 


Iris Culture for September 


By F. W. CasseBerr, Editor of American 
Iris Society Bulletin 


an i paallhengr ees" comes as a sort of life- 
saver to Iris gardeners who, because 
of the hot days of July and August with 
the resulting urge to take it easy, find 
that they have by no means accom- 
plished what they had set out to do 
earlier in the summer. It is the month 
in which to divide and replant all types 
of Irises and to prepare the garden for 
next spring’s blossoms. It is the ideal 
time to dig up and separate the clumps 
of Japanese varieties, and to finish the 
work with the bearded sorts. 





For the Japanese Irises the ground 
may be prepared and enriched in much 
the same manner as has been previously 
described for the tall bearded kinds. 
The location of the planting should be 
in full sunlight and in a moist place if 
any is available. The Japanese Iris 
plants like to get their feet wet just be- 
fore coming into flower, and except in 
the few gardens that are blessed with a 
semi-swampy ground, this will have to 
be done with a hose. Digressing from 
our subject for a moment, we would like 
to mention that the yellow swamp Iris, 
I. pseudacorus, and some of the Spurias, 
like Aurea and Monnieri, make glorious 
subjects for a meadow with a_ brook 
twining through it. 


Dividing Japanese Iris. It will not be 
found quite as simple to divide clumps 
of Japanese Iris as Irises that make 
large rhizomes. Instead of separating 
the Japanese kinds by merely pulling 
them apart, it will usually be necessary 
to cut them into small portions with a 
husky knife or a cutter. These 
small pieces ay then be planted about 
8 inches apart in groups of 3 to 7 of a 
kind. The groups should be at least 3 
feet apart. As Japanese Irises increase 
rapidly each piece will have a tendency 
to spread in the form of a cirele which 
will be closed in about 3 years. Unless 
separated at that time the growth of 
these Irises will be greatly checked when 
there is no further room for expansion. 
Moreover, the flowers will become 
smaller and for a year or so may be 
lacking entirely. 


sod 


Care of bearded Iris. During Septem- 
ber the plants of the tall bearded Irises 
which were set out earlier in the sum- 
mer should also be given careful atten- 
tion. Remove the withered leaves that 
come off the sides of the fans. Keep 
the beds free of weeds. Cultivate fre- 
quently the surface of the ground. 
Water the plants during dry spells so as 
to keep them from becoming parched 
and checked in their new growth. If all 
this is attended to the Iris plants will 
become well established before the first 
heavy frost and fine blossoms for the 
following year will be assured. 


Autumn Roses 


By R. Marion Harton, Secretary 
American Rose Society 


N New England and other states 

where hard frosts often come late 
this month, early September brings the 
largest and most richly colored blooms 
of the year. Quality blooms crowd the 
autumn Rose show tables and every ex- 
hibitor needs to pay close attention to 
weather and plants up to show time. 

Because of warm days and cool nights 
this month, foliage troubles are liable to 
be annoying. Spraying or dusting with a 
combined fungicide and insecticide at 
weekly periods will prevent disease and 
keep the foliage in presentable condition 
for the show. Diseased or eaten foliage 
is a sign of carelessness and will seore 
against a bloom so marred. The success- 
ful exhibitor, before staging a bloom, 
even will carefully wash every particle of 
spray or dust material from every leaf. 
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A perfect Rose demands perfect foliage 


as an aecessory. 
If the Roses have been well fed and 
watered during the summer there will 


he plenty of food in the soil to carry 
them through this month, so the August 
feeding should have been the last for the 
vear in northern states, whereas farther 
south, where autumn shows are held in 
October, an early September feeding is 
in order. Keep the plants well watered 
up to show time, then let them harden 
off naturally for winter. 


Prepare beds now. Roses do best in 
heds that are prepared now, some weeks 
ahead of planting. Today, when manure 
is difficult to obtain and the fertilizer 
people are turning out better plant food, 
vardeners are finding that manure is not 
nearly as important as they used to be- 
lieve. Rosarians everywhere are produe- 
ing Roses of superlative quality without 
manure. Peat moss or leaf mold for 
humus and chemical fertilizers for plant 
food are clean and easy to use and give 
splendid results. 

Studies recently reported in American 
Rose Society publications show that Rose 
roots really do go as deep as 43 feet 
where they have a chance, proving the 
old theory that deep preparation for 
Roses is good gardening. 

Dig the beds as deep as you want to; 
two feet is good, three is better. The 
subsoil should be loose enough for root 
penetration and drainage. If the pres- 
ent soil is of ordinary goodness mix it 
with one-third peat moss and after 
thorough mixing fill the beds several 
inches above the ground level and allow 
to settle as long as possible before plant- 
ing. The Roses will do best if, when 
finally settled, the beds are an inch or 
two above the surrounding ground. 


Grow good Roses. With good Rose 
plants available at reasonable prices it 
does not pay to waste valuable space on 
plants that are not doing well. Plan to 
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replace weaklings and _ unsatisfactory 
varieties with new plants this fall. Study 
the prize winners at the flower shows 
for good exhibition varieties and the 
American Rose Society will recommend 
both old and new varieties that do best 
in each section. In selecting varieties pay 
attention to the health and hardiness of 
the plant as well as attractiveness of the 


bloom. Connoisseurs will put up with 
weakling plants but the average Rose 


lover wants quantities of lovely, fragrant 
flowers without too much eoddling; there 
are numbers of such Roses obtainable in 
all classes today. 


Nursing the Delphinium 
Seedlings Along 


By Leon H. Leontan, Author of 
“How to Grow Delphiniums”’ 


EEDLINGS from August sown seeds 

will be showing their first pair of 
true leaves early this month. The kind 
of treatment that these seedlings should 
receive is determined by one’s environ- 
ment and facilities. Where winter comes 
early it is best to let the seedlings alone 
until the following spring; but if severe 
cold is not normally expected betore 
December, or if one has glass protected 
eold frames, the seedlings should be 
transplanted as soon as possible so that 
they can become established before cold 
weather. Needless to say, the soil should 
be very light so that the following 
spring when the seedlings are dug up 
there will be as few of the roots left be- 
hind as possible. Sand or peat moss, or 
the two together, are excellent soil con- 
ditioners. 

Often seedlings make _ considerable 
growth and become husky plants before 
the arrival of cold weather. Those left 
undisturbed in the seedbed may not de- 
velop as good a root system, but soon 
they will outgrow this handicap and a 
year later give just as nice spikes. How- 





ever, the transplanted seedlings will 
establish themselves more readily and 
have less danger of falling victim to 


environmental reverses when set out in 
their permanent places the following 
spring. 


Transplanting from seedbeds. A prac- 
tice that has not received the attention 
it merits consists of transplanting the 
young seedlings directly into their per- 
manent beds during the autumn. As soon 
as the first true leaves appear, the tiny 
plants are transplanted into pots, or 
preferably into paper bands. They are 
kept in the coldframe until well estab- 
lished and then are set out in the field 
or border. The following year such seed- 


lings become much larger plants and 
bloom much earlier than the = spring 


transplanted ones. This may not be sue- 
cessful in all loealities, consequently 
each gardener should determine for him- 
self the advisability of adopting it. 

One may still sow seeds outdoors dur- 
ing the earlier part of this month. If 
given glass protection the young seed- 
lings will continue to grow until severe 
freezes arrive; without such protection 
the young seedlings may go into winter 
unprepared to meet the severe action of 
cold winters. 


After flowering, what? As Delphinium 
plants finish their second bioom they 
should be cut down to ground, and the 
tops should be removed and destroyed. 


Insects, mites, bacterial and fungal 
pests will thus be given an effective 
check. The remaining parts of plants 


may be dusted with some fungicide, 
such as sulphur or Bordeaux, and rote- 
none. This will afford a further control 


‘ot pests. 


September is the time to move larger 
plants. In many sections it is very un- 
wise to move plants more than a year 
old because rarely do they survive the 
shock of transplanting, or if they do 
survive they will not be able to give a 
good account of themselves. One-year- 
old plants transplant quite readily and 
will make husky growths the following 
spring. 


Where to set plants.In moving Del- 
phiniums one should follow these few 
simple but important rules: first, re 
move as large a ball of earth with each 
plant as possible; second, do not choose 
the mixed borders for your Delphiniums 


if you expect them to give their best 
pertormance—they prefer to be by 
themselves; avoid too mueh_ shade, 


poorly drained locations, places too close 
to foundations, shrubs, trees, ete.; and 
finally, give the soil a thorough prep- 
aration before setting out your plants. 





Colchicums should be planted at once 
for early autumn bloom. A new one 
is the double variety Waterlily, hav- 
ing long-lasting lilac-colored blooms 


Courtesy A. B. Morse Co. 








A rich, deep, well conditioned soil, 
neither too acid nor too alkaline, is 
best. If fertilizing is necessary, the 


fertilizers should be applied weeks in 
advance of setting out the plants. If 
this has been neglected, it should be 
delayed until early spring. 


Digging and Dividing Peonies 


By George W. Peyton, Regional (Va.) 
Vice-President, American Peony Society 
6c OW often 

Peonies ?’’ 
frequently asked. 
that the correct answer is 


should I divide my 
This question is 
Many seem to think 
‘‘every three 


years.’’ Nothing could be more errone- 
ous. It’s true that many commercial 
growers divide Peonies every’ three 


years but this is for the purpose of 
propagation. The fact is Peonies rarely 
produce perfect flowers until they are 
three or more years old. From then on, 
they’re good for many years—thousands 
pass the half-century mark still going 
strong. 

The correct answer to the above ques- 
tion is, “never divide Peonies as long 
as they are doing well.’’ When they 
show definite signs of deterioration, 
then, and not until then, should they be 
disturbed. 

Of course, to increase your stock of 
some variety or to give a root to a 
friend, clumps may be safely divided as 
often as you wish. Just remember that 
it will take them another three years to 
come back. 

Peonies are best divided when they’re 
as near dormant as they ever get, and 
that is from August to early spring. 
Whenever you do it, do it right! Serious 
damage results from using improper 
methods. 


Digging Peonies. The proper tool for 
digging is either a heavy spading fork 
or a long, narrow spade known as a 
nursery spade. Loosen the soil around 
the plant, in a ecirele 8 to 10 inches from 
the crown, by plunging the tool as deeply 
as possible and straight down, gently 
prizing upwards until the plant is loose 
all around. This may take several times 
around the cirele. If you foree it out 
with one tremendous heave, you may 
break the root into many small pieces. 
Shake as much soil as possible off the 
roots by firmly grasping all the stems in 
your hands and shaking gently. Then 
lift the plant and wash the remaining 
soil from the roots with a hose, if avail- 
able. Much may be cleaned out with a 
blunt stick if you take care not to dam- 
age the eyes and break the roots. Cut 
the stems off 2 inches from the crown just 
above the eyes. 

The next step is to divide the plant 
properly. Often this is difficult, requir- 
ing patience, intelligence and moderate 
strength. Use a sharp butcher knife for 
the purpose. Never use a spade. Always 
cut away from your hand. 


Making divisions. Examine the plant 
thoroughly before making a eut. Find 
where each root is joined to the crown, 
not where it seems to be joined as often 
there is a vast difference. For the first 
cut select a place where two or more 
roots leave the crown close together and 


have a stem or two with at least two 
good eyes attached. Then carefully cut 
this division out from the rest. One root 
will do if it is branched a few inches 
from the crown. Taking this eut as an 
entrance, carefully cut out all the divi- 
sions possible from the plant. Roots ae- 
cidentally cut off with no eyes or crown 
material attached usually will not live. 
Eyes, and crown material which shows 
potential eyes without roots, will live 
if given proper care the first year. This 
means abundance of water and possibly 
some shade in very hot weather. 


WUT eet 


If a division is desired and you do not 
wish to dig the whole plant, select a 
stem that seems to be farther from the 
crown than the rest. Very carefully re- 
move all soil half way around the plant 
and down low enough so that you ean 
plainly see where roots and eyes come 
together. Then cut the division from the 
plant being very careful not to leave a 
pocket in the remaining crown. 

These divisions should be planted as 
usual, eyes 2 to 3 inches under the normal 
surface, not crowded, well firmed, no 
voids left and well watered. 


In the Little Greenhouse 


J. G. ESSON 


S nights become cooler, close the 

ventilators earlier where tropical 

Orchids, foliage plants, or terns are 
grown. If this is done, artificial heating 
will probably not be required except in 
cool, sunless or rainy weather. Seasons 
differ so that no hard and fast rules can 
be set, but the gardener who acquires the 
grower’s sense will be most successful. 
Books or magazines rarely tell the whole 
story. In fact, they often miss the little 
unimportant details that are all impor- 
tant; details that only practical people 
are likely to think of daily; details that 
only he who gets down to an intimacy 
with growing things is likely spontane- 
ously to appreciate and accomplish. 
Usually such a gardener will be rewarded 
with the best results. 

The next two weeks is the best time to 
start Freesias and much depends on the 
first six weeks’ care. Nothing that I know 
appreciates more “a good start for the 
day.” This means that after potting in 
a moderately good soil that is well 
drained, 10 corms to a 5-inch pot with the 
erown of each corm just below the sur- 
face, they should be placed in as cool a 
place as can be found for a few weeks. 

Water with a “rose can” a day or two 
after potting. I like to advise delay in 
the watering just in case the soil at pot- 
ting time was rather wet. It is more 
important that care is exercised in the 
watering for the next four or five weeks. 
Try to keep rain from getting to them, 
and only water when it appears that the 
soil is beginning to get really dry. When 
signs of growth at last are apparent, 
slightly more water may be given. Pro- 
tect them from frost whether in the 
greenhouse or in a frame. Freesias detest 
soil in a continuously wet state, at any 
rate until they are thoroughly under way. 
They are also fussy about temperature, 
for the best Freesias are always found in 
a greenhouse that has no shade, where the 
night temperature is 45 to 50 degrees, 
and where the surroundings are airy. 

In late years a new group of Freesias 
has been evolved which  botanically 
speaking is classed as clones. They have 
much larger flowers than any of the 
species. Although new colors have been 
introduced, I believe that many would 
prefer the species F. refracta alba. It 


is clear white with a perfume that many 
other gorgeous blooms might crave. 
Bulbous Irises should be plentiful even 





Courtesy N. Y. Times 
Dutch Iris force well 


though some other bulbs may be searce. 
Wedgwood is about the best of the blues, 
and there is an assortment of yellow, 
white and bronze, while some have all 
four colors included in one flower. They 
respond to a eulture similar to that 
recommended for Freesias, except that 
they require larger pots and a more spa- 
cious root run. I have seen good results 
from growing them in a flat, but the 
grower should be cautioned that if the 
flat is moved around from one place to 
another, many of the roots that find their 
way through to the moisture on the 
bench will be broken. 

If our thoughts run to fine Lilies for 
Easter, there should be no delay in pur- 
chasing bulbs of the Harrisi variety of 
Lilium longiflorum. This is one some- 
times known as the Bermuda Easter Lily, 
and has the largest flower trumpet of 
all the many varieties of this particular 
Lily. It requires a longer growing season 
than the others and finest results are 
noted where the greenhouse is maintained 
at a temperature of 55° throughout the 
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winter. Some other varieties such as for- 
mosum, giganteum, erabu, and howardi 
are better planted later. In about 120 
days from the date they are potted they 
will be re: ady, if grown where the tem- 
perature is not allowed to drop below 60°. 
Lilies give best results in a rich, well 
drained soil. If manure is mixed in, it 


must be thoroughly decayed. Regular 
supplies of water are needed after the 
roots have made good progress. Prior to 


that stage, or about the first month after 


planting, guard against overwatering. 
All Easter Lily bulbs are delivered 


so that the care given 
until they are established in the new 
quarters is important. Too much water 
that may lodge in the scales before active 
growth has begun, may easily cause 
decay. They may be grown in pots ranging 
from 4 to 7 inehes in diameter according 
to the size of the bulb. Flats may be 
used with much success if the Lilies are 
to be eut. Space will be conserved by 
so doing; the same caution as to moving 
around as mentioned for Iris applies 
equally here. Sometimes aphis is found 
in the growing tips. A very weak solution 
of a nicotine insecticide gets rid of this, 
but see that the leaves have dried before 
the sun shines on them, otherwise the leaf 
tips will be injured. 

There are many species of ‘Lily that 
may be grown in the greenhouse for 
spring flowers. Few of them are likely 
to be available before October or Novem- 
ber. One of the favorites is Lilium 
speciosum with the popular. varieties 
roseum and Melpomene, both pink, and 
alba. They are among the very elite of 
cut flowers. One of the many uses to 
which they can be put is to use single 
blooms in centerpieces with other flowers. 


without roots, 
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In the 
Vegetable 


Garden 


LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


VEN the most optimistie and en- 
thusiastie vegetable gardeners 


have stopped planting by Septem- 
ber, and work in the garden now is prin- 
cipally that of harvesting and making the 
place tidy. 

Given the most favorable of years, the 
garden season is all too short, although 
there are ways and means whereby we 
may lengthen it and so have a variety 
of fresh vegetables over a longer period. 
Tomatoes frost easily, but if we select 
two or three vines with many green and 
half ripe fruit, covering them on frosty 
nights with burlap or newspapers, 
weighted down with stones, we may pro- 
long the tomato crop for a number of 
weeks. So many times a frost will kill 
the vines early in the fall, after which a 
long period of fine, warm weather will 
follow, ideal for growing and ripening. 
Quantities of green and partly ripened 
tomatoes may be gathered and placed in 
a dry, airy storage room to ripen. Under 
favorable conditions, tomatoes eared for 
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Garden Tips for September 


M. G. KAINS 


UBEROUS Begonias should be dug 
| as soon as their foliage has been 
nipped by frost. They should be 
freed from soil after they become some- 
what dry in an airy, protected place and 
then stored where the air is neither moist 
nor dry. If too moist they may decay; 
if too dry they may shrivel. 


Slow acting fertilizers, such as bone 
meal and phosphate rock, are best ap- 
plied during September to trees, shrubs, 
perennials and lawns. Later in the fall 
apply the quick ones, such as superphos- 
phate, eyanamid and ammonium sul- 
phate. The plants will store the food, 
root deeply, withstand winter well and 
start growth strongly in spring. Nitrate 
of soda is best applied in spring because, 
being highly soluble, it might be washed 
out of the soil in the drainage water and 
thus be lost, if used in autumn. 


Herbaceous borders are best started 
in early autumn with “field grown’ 
plants. These get well established before 
winter and bloom far better than do 
“pot plants” of the same varieties planted 
in spring. Work the soil deeply, be gen- 
erous with ground bone meal and old 
manure or pulverized sheep manure. 


Properly built rock gardens are likely 
to be better than natural ones because 
the depth and quality of the soil can be 
assured. Autumn is the best time to 
build, but not plant new ones. The earth 
in these must be allowed to settle before 
planting or the plants may suffer or die. 
When building, always tilt the rocks so 
the water will flow into the soil, not over 
the surface to the bottom. 


Petunias as house plants are so satis- 
factory that everybody should have them. 
In September, cut back some plants grow- 
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in this manner may continue to ripen 
on through November. 

Pimentoes and peppers, also easily 
harmed by frost, should be taken from 
the garden and treated in a similar man- 
ner, after canning as many as may be 
wanted during the winter months. Those 
put aside in their natural state will keep 


fairly fresh for a number of weeks, 
although they are inclined to shrivel 
somewhat. 

Canning pimentoes for salads and 


sandwiches is a very simple matter. Cut 
them in halves to remove the seeds, then 
bring them to the boiling point in water 
to which a very little vinegar has been 
added. Pack them in pint jars, and fill 
to the top with the liquid in which they 
were heated, then seal. 

In September we may find many dried 
and partly dried bean pods on the various 
varieties of garden beans. These may all 
be gathered, shelled and processed, or 


ing in the garden. Plant them in suitable 
sized pots, plunge these rim deep in the 
soil and keep them moist until frost 
threatens. Remove to a sunny window 
and handle like Geraniums. The flowers 
may be slow to start, but when they do 
there will be weeks or even months of 
them. 


Begonias are among the earliest plants 
to suffer from frost. So if any are to be 
transplanted for indoor use during win- 
ter, place them in flower-pots early in 
September, but keep them outdoors until 
a cold snap threatens. Then take them 
indoors without delay. 


Nursery orders for trees, shrubs and 
woody vines placed in the fall are far 
more likely to be filled with the desired 
varieties and sizes of stock than those of 
later date, especially after mid-winter. 
If the stock arrives too late to plant, lay 
it down and bury it (except the upper 
third of the tops) in a well drained 
location, preferably sloping north or 
west or otherwise sheltered from the sun. 
Hardy stock will pass the winter in per- 
feet condition when thus treated and be on 
hand to plant as soon as spring opens. 


To lift flowering plants from outdoor 
beds for winter use, first thrust the 
spade vertically full depth of the blade 
in the soil around each one a week before 
the lifting is to be done. This will cut 
the roots—“root prune” them. When this 
is done at the same diameter as the pots 
they are to occupy, so much the better. 
When actual lifting time arrives have 
the balls of earth larger than the pots and 
comb off the surplus with a pointed stick 
and prune back the tops. Then pot them 
in good soil. Such treatment will assure 
success and prevent checking growth. 
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shelled and spread out to dry for use 
later on in soups, or to be baked. 

Fall celery should be hilled at this time 
for ble: iching, bringing the soil up well 


around the stalks. If the celery is for 
storage.in the cellar a little later on it 


is just as well not to hill it too mueh as it 
will bleach much better after it is taken 
up, and will become quite tender. 
Onions that were grown for winter 
storage frequently are ready to be har- 
vested in late August, although later 
plantings may not be ready until Sep- 
tember. As soon as the stalks die and 
fall to the ground, the onions are ready 
to be pulled ‘and spread out in a dry place 
until cold weather threatens. After they 
are thoroughly dry, twist off the remain- 
ing dead stalks, which puts them in better 
shape for storage, and prevents too early 
sprouting in the winter. 
If sweet potatoes were on the garden 
(Continued on page 432) 

















Making Merry 
With Marigolds 


DOROTHY BIDDLE 
and DOROTHEA BLOM 


HE garden is having its last fling 

of summer exuberance. The intense 

heat of the season is over. Now, 
more than ever, we lose ourselves in the 
pleasure of the moment in our gardens 
and in the eut flowers with which it sup- 
plies us. 

During the very hot weather, many of 
us are inclined to use restraint in our 
flower arrangements. We find deepest 
pleasure during the sweltering days in 
using the cooler colors (greens, blues, 
violets) and sometimes we carry this to 
the point of making foliage arrange- 
ments with no flowers at all. 

But now all this is changed. The ex- 
citement of more. active intensity of 
eolor, and a freer use of it is more 
inviting. 

Dazzling September sunshine cooled by 
an early autumn breeze! Certainly, if 
the essence of that phrase were to be 
concentrated into a single flower, that 
flower would be none other than a 
Marigold. And so, when you are arrang- 
ing Marigolds this month, you can use 
that as your theme. 

Often Marigolds in an arrangement 
without other flowers are easier to handle 
with satisfying results in a bowl or shal- 
low container. Heavier and less formal 





In this bean-pot arrangement 
small mahogany-red Marigolds 
have ‘been massed at the base, 
balancing light yellows above 


containers are most likely to be in keep- 
ing with Marigolds. Substantial pottery 
and dull metal are ideal. Sometimes 
something from the kitchen is more suit- 
able than anything in the vase closet— 
a mixing bowl, a diminutive (or even a 
large) bean pot, an iron skillet, to men- 
tion a few possibilities. 

If you have nothing which seems to 
have an affinity with Marigolds, try mak- 
ing a simple container of wood, about 
one-third of an inch thick. A eube shape, 
say 4 or 5 inches square is not too diffi- 
eult to make, and you will find vourself 
using it at all seasons in many different 
ways. You use a jar inside to hold water. 

A piece of the same wood used as a 
base cr stand offers interesting variations. 
When your arrangement is symmetrical, 
with about the same quantity of flower 
material on either side, place the con- 
tainer on the center of the oblong base. 
When there is more weight on one side, 
you can shift the base to the side of the 
container that has less weight. Such a 
wood container needs no finish, although 
it may be waxed, stained or oiled. 





Marigolds often look well with foliage 
other than their own. Glossy foliage is 
particularly effective with them. Boston 
Fern fronds, Iris leaves, evergreen 
huckleberry may provide line interest 
lacking in the Marigolds themselves (ex- 
cept what is contributed by the buds 
and their stems) and also points, a dart- 
like quality missing in the flowers. Thus, 
the monotony of the dises is broken. You 
may also use clear cut rounded foliage 
to act as a mediator, repeating the curves 
of the flowers without their detail. For 
this purpose, try some of the Plaintain- 
lilies (Hosta or Funkia). 

When you combine different varieties 
of Marigolds you can have the thrill of 
seeing colors “grow.” Use the most bril- 
liant orange low, the less intense golds 
higher, yellows next, these melting into 
the paler yellows. The color flows with 
wonderful action, as alive and glowing 
as a sunset. If you use these colors in 
the right proportion, that is, least of the 
brightest, most of the palest, and the 
others in proportion to their brilliance, 
you have a really fine color experience. 


Burpee Gold Marigolds are given stability with Rhododendron leaves in the 
left arrangement. A next year’s novelty, Scarlet Glow, a brilliant red, is com- 


bined with Hosta leaves (center). 


Statice leaves are combined with yellow 


Marigolds in the right arrangement. All arrangements are by the authors 


Photos by Mattie Hdwards Hewitt 


Marigolds courtesy W. Atlee Burpee Co. 








HOUGH we eall this season our 

second spring, September really 

means that autumn is nearly here. 
Many tasks are clamoring to be done and 
the gardener is quite as busy as in the 
early months of the year. 

For December flowers, plant Chinese 
Lilies and Freesias at once. These do 
well in sun or partial shade, but bloom 
later if shaded. 

It is high time to put in Anemone and 
Ranunculus for Christmas blossoms. The 
bulbs are easy to grow, and give quantities 
of single or double long-stemmed flowers 
in brilliant colors. They last for ten 
days when eut so are very worth while. 
A loeation of semi-shade, at least for the 
first planting while the sun is hot, is 
desirable. Since these bulbs demand 
plenty of nourishment, light loam with 
the addition of bone meal is the ideal soil 
combination. Soak the bed instead of the 


bulbs and avoid loss from rot. Plant 
four inches apart, and two inches in 
depth. A mulch of peatmoss will help 


to keep the roots cool. When leaves ap- 
pear use screen or netting to protect 
from birds. If the foliage turns brown, 
spray with a fungicide such as a weak 
lime-sulphur solution. 

Other bulbs that do best when set early 
are Baby Gladioli, Calla, Oxalis, Allium, 
Sparaxis, Ixia, Madonna Lily and Wat- 
sonia. These go back quite soon if left 
out of the ground. 

Just about now caterpillars appear on 
Brooms and Genistas. Unless the plants 
are sprayed, these creatures are sure to 
have a feast till every leaf is gone. Es- 
pecially effective for this pest is Fluorine 
Dust. Use three tablespoonfuls in four 
quarts of water. 

Divide and transplant clumps of 
Amaryllis belladonna just as soon as it is 
through blooming. The strain Major has 
already flowered, and Minor should have 
finished by the last of the month. 
Amaryllis belladonna is not at all exact- 
ing in culture. But, unless transplanted 
immediately after blossoming, there will 
be no flowers for two or three years. 

Japanese Anemones, those fall treasures 
with their graceful blossoms, if in a shady 
nook, are very lovely this month. There 
are many shades of pink, and a showy 
double red form, but none are quite as 
flawless and stately as the white Whirl- 
wind, Aside from leaf mold and moder- 
ate moisture these lovely Anemones should 
he left alone as much as possible. No 
fussing for them! 


ET roots of Transvaal Daisy, Ger- 
bera, for winter flowers. A good 


sandy loam is to their liking, and, as for 
most South African plants, a sunny open 
spot. Trim off all buds and lower leaves 
before planting. Space from ten to fifteen 
inches apart and leave the crowns uneoy- 
ered. Keep rather on the dry side. 
There are many new tints and shades 
in these Daisies, also a handsome semi- 
double form. The flowers of late hybrids 
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Garden Tips for Southern 


Mary C. SHAW 


measure to six inches across, and are 
startling in their beauty. All Gerberas are 
excellent for cutting. They come in pink, 
red, white, apricot, yellow, copper and 


orange . . . and none of the lovely 
colors ever seem to clash! 
Chrysanthemums should now have 


liquid manure or a commercial fertilizer. 
Stake and tie the plants, as straight stems 
are quite essential. If show blooms are 
ranted leave only the center bud in each 
cluster. 

If you are not familiar with the Feath- 
ery and Rayonnante types of Chrysanthe- 
mums, watch for them. They are dis- 
tinetive and especially lovely. 

Cut back and fertilize old Carnations, 
and set new ones. Carnations thrive in 
light, sandy and rather alkaline soil, with 
an abundance of sunshine. Pinch out the 
tops of young plants for more branches 
and flowers. 

Calendula is a real standby for winter 


color. Set plants and sow seed without 
delay. And be sure to have some of the 
new crested and curled sorts. Orange 


Fantasy with interlaced petals and ma- 
hogany center is very attractive, and the 
flowers often grow to four inches across. 
Art shades in Calendulas are beautiful. 
There are cream, apricot, off-white and 
various picotees. 

Plan for potted plants this winter. 
Sow seed of Browallia for blue flowers, 






California 


and Schizanthus for delicate pastels. 
Both are long and profuse bloomers. 


Plan also to have Caleeolaria, Cyclamen, 
Cineraria and Impatiens which comes in 


many shades. Pinch back for shapely 
specimens. Cuttings of Impatiens root 
any time in water if given a sunny 


window. 

Heat and drought bring red spiders. 
When leaves on Roses or Violets turn 
yellow look on the undersides and you 
may see this pest. Wash often with a fine 
spray from the hose, but if this is not 
sufficient, use dusting-sulphur during the 
hottest part of the day. 

Many seedlings do well if started this 
month. Sow in open ground Arectotis, 
Linum, Stock, Centaurea, Dimorphotheea, 
Nemesia, Petunia, Salpiglossis, Bartonia 
and Wild Flowers. 

Trim into rounded bushiness both the 
white and yellow Marguerites that have 
bloomed so long and heavily. They will 
soon pep up again for winter display. 

Have you grown Primula malacoides? 
If not, do have it right now. This Prim- 
rose does wel] in shade, or under trees 
with leaf mold. Set half-a-foot apart 
each way, with the crowns of the plants 
rather high. The little fairy-like blossoms 
are fragrant and come in white, orchid, 
and various pinks. Blooms continue all 
winter and spring, and are charming for 
eut-flower arrangements. 


September in Southern Gardens 


JULIA LESTER DILLON 


RIS planting should continae now 
with increased fervor. Bearded Irises, 
Tectorum or the Roof Iris, Pumila 
and Reticulata are indicated for various 
spots in the garden. Use the bearded 
kinds for groups of harmonious colors 
either in masses or in rhythms. The 
smaller types make fine rock garden 
plantings and, by using the various kinds, 
continuity and long season bloom can be 
gained. These Irises require good drain- 
age and grow best in sunny places. 
Louisiana, Sibirica, and Japanese 
Irises require situations where moisture 
is available at any time. Japanese kinds 
must have water on their feet when the 
buds start to swell. The Japanese have 
named these lovely flowers to suit their 
forms and eolors.  Light-in-the-Opal, 
Moonlight Waves, Rosy Mist, Painted 
Clouds, Blue Bird, White Swan, Fascina- 
tion and Gold Bound are just a few of 
the fine ones. They grow rapidly into 


large clumps which ean be divided each 
year and soon a few specimens will make 
good masses. 

Dutch and Spanish Irises are bulbous 
and important for their delicacy of color- 


ings and beauty of flower. They grow 
from year to year without being lifted, 
take up little room and make fine groups 
with the other Iris species. Use them 
freely. White, blue, yellow and violet are 
the colors which are prominent in the 
bulbous groups. Not less than ten of one 
kind should be planted in a group; 25 to 
a 100 will be better. 

Madonna Lilies and Amaryllis should 
be planted now. The Amaryllis grow 
outside in the lower South and need no 
protection, coming up with increasing 
beauty year after year. The hybrids may 
be more tender but a light winter cover- 
ing would be all that they need. Lilies 
need to be replanted often. Old gardens 
show them but the new plantings fail to 
come up many times. Sun on their heads 
and shade on their feet, with perfect 
drainage, are required by both Lilies and 
Amaryllis. 

Plan spring pictures to follow the 
bulbs. Set the transplanted Anthemis, 
Elder and Shasta and other Daisies where 
they will enhance the groupings of per- 
ennials and bulbs. Anthemis Moonlight 

(Continued on page 437) 


















The 


Weathervane 


Planting time again — Gardeners are also photographers 


— Keeping apples on the tree — The Iris Society awards 


T happens every year that the long 

autumn planting season slips by and 

many of us fail again to set out the 
much-needed bulbs and plants which we 
promised ourselves surely would go in 
this year. It’s easy to make excuses for 
our oversight. We were away on vaca- 
tion just as the fall catalogues 
began to arrive and what with guests 


Won’t you write me what you think? 


O many claims have been made, dur- 
ing the last few years, for various 
chemicals and their reactions on plants 
that home gardeners may, by now, be 
slow to accept any new claims. And I 


prevent this wasteful fruit drop. 
“This spraying is very new and 
not be recommended on a 
scale in 1940, but many growers may 
want to try it in a limited way on a few 
trees of summer apples. 
“The two chemicals found to be most 
promising for delaying the drop of 
apples are naphthalene acetic acid 


2an- 
commercial 





stopping over later on for a few 
days and getting the children off to 
school again no one had time to 
think of Daffodils, let alone order 
any. We might blame the weather 
by elaiming that the past summer 
was so dry that hardly anything is 
left of the flowers, or admit defeat 
because the Japanese beetles were 
never worse—ate everything in sight 
including Peony leaves! 

Every true gardener admits, how- 
ever, that all his excuses are merely 
an attempt to cover up a form of 
laziness that comes over us when 
the foliage takes on its blazing 
autumn colors and the dry, pungent 
smoke of burning leaves drugs our 
senses. 

But fall, as more than one con- 
tributor to this issue has pointed 
out, is the best time to set out 
many kinds of hardy plants for 
next year’s garden. The natural 
place for plant roots is in the 
ground, not in some storage cellar. 
Given normal care, adequate water 
and sensible winter cover, autumn- 
set plants and bulbs will be well 
rooted in the garden by next spring, 
ready to go ahead quickly. 

This is the annual eall to fall 
planting action. Don’t let anyone 
say, next spring, “I told you so.” 


ITHOUT overlooking the qual- 
ity of factual information in 
this issue, I would like to direet 








iss il gs ck a Sal 
This ingenious weathervane, made by G. 
Roland Kaetzel, son of the owners, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Kaetzel, has been named 
“Song Birds.” It was cut from sheet alumi- 
num and is mounted over a model of the 
Kaetzel home which is situated on the 
bluffs overlooking the Mississippi River in 
Kimmswick, Mo. Weathervane pictures 
from other readers will be most welcome 


and naphthalene acetamide. The 
latter has not been tried on Me- 
Intosh in New York State but has 
given good results on other varie- 
ties in other sections. These growth- 
promoting chemicals are extremely 
powerful and only minute amounts 
of the pure chemicals are required, 
something like two to four grams 
in 100 gallons of water. 
“Several chemical companies have 
expressed an interest in marketing 
a product in 1940 containing these 
‘hormones,’ and they will prob- 
ably be sold under various trade 


names. The spray is applied as 
though it were an insecticide or 
fungicide, and special attention 


should be given to thorough cover- 
age and timeliness. Only fruit that 
is hit is affected. A single applica- 
tion checks the drop of most varie- 
ties for about two weeks.” 


HE award of the Dykes Medal 

by the judges of the American 
Iris Society is always a matter of 
great interest to Iris fanciers. The 
July issue of the Society’s Bulle- 
tin lists the 1940 winner—Wabash, 
a Williamson origination. Golden 
Treasure, from Schreiner, was 
second choice. 

In my search for color descrip- 





tions of these two Irises, I find 
Wabash described as “fresh toned 
as any Orchid, with snowy white 
standards and ultra-marine falls 





your attention particularly to the 
unusually good illustrations which 


embellish some of the articles. It has 
been our good fortune to get material 


this month not only from men who are 
well informed, but also good photog- 
raphers. I refer especially to the article 
on gourds by Dr. Irving and the one on 
the greenhouse by Mr. Fritz. Dr. Irving, 
like many other professional men, has 
combined, the hobbies of gardening and 
photography in a very gratifying man- 
ner. Mr. Fritz is a professional photog- 
rapher, but although being very busy 
he has found -time to build himself a 
greenhouse. Incidentally, he is a past 
president of the Men’s Garden Clubs of 
America. 

Some of you, as you glance through 
this issue, may be favorably impressed 
with the “improved” (as we _ believe) 
appearance of the pages; others may not. 
On this point I solicit your aid in 
future. 


determining a policy for the 


would hesitate to report the latest devel- 
opment with plant hormones if it were 
not based on sound investigations. 

Apples, it seems, may be kept from 
dropping before harvest time, by spray- 
ing them with hormone solutions. The 
New York State College of Agriculture 
is one of several similar institutions now 
reporting on experiments. 

Hormones, it has been found, prevent 
corky layers of cell tissue to form at the 
end of the stem, thus stopping the flow 
of sap and allowing the stem to separate 
easily from the fruit spur. The report 
of M. B. Hoffman of the college follows 
verbatim. 

“The drop of apples before harvest is 
a big source of loss in many New York 
orchards, and especially of the MeIntosh 
variety. Today, numerous synthetic 
organic compounds spoken of as plant 
‘hormones’ are being used to delay or 





with brighter margining;” Golden 
Treasure is “ereamy yellow, its 
loveliness lying principally in its shim- 
mering silkiness of texture and golden 
light throughout the center of the flower. 
American Irises, gaining awards of 
merit from the Society and so being elig- 
ible for the medal award next year, are 
the tall bearded varieties Great Lakes, 
Fair Elaine, Golden Majesty, Sable, Mat- 
terhorn, Mount Washington, Frank 
Adams and Lighthouse; other than tall 
bearded varieties, Ormohr and Some 
Love; and the foreign varieties Cameroun 
and Florentine. Several of these were re- 
cently described in Iris articles in FLOWER 
GROWER, 
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on in Zhe BS“SOCIETIES 


Conducted by MARION P. THOMAS, (Utica, N. Y.) 


Monthly Yard and Garden Contest 


AVING participated for many years 

in a yard and garden contest in which 
judging took place in the late summer, and 
for two years in a county contest judged 
in May, many members of the Garden Club 
of Teaneck, New Jersey, felt that their par- 
ticular efforts as contestants were wasted. 
Among these members were enthusiasts for 
early flowering bulbs, Irises, Roses and 
Chrysanthemums. Fanciers of these flowers 
felt that their gardens never were at their 
prime when viewed by judges. 

This problem was “solved by one of the 
members, Dr. E. L. Scott of Bogota, who 
suggested a ‘Members’ Monthly ‘Yard and 
Garden Contest,” the title of which is an 
apt description of the project. What is 
more, Dr. Scott offered the final incentive, 
a prize to the winner, which would be ap- 
propriate to the occasion and to the spirit 
of the Club. 

One specific aim was to encourage our 
specialists and another was beautifying in- 
dividual properties and thus beautifying 
the town—a major goal of the Club. It 
was also hoped that in a contest of this 
type, a do-it-now spirit would prevail, 
sending contestants to their knees in search 
of crab-grass, beetles and unwanted seed 
pods without delay. When judges arrive 
each month, the method of saving up all 
garden duties for the week preceding their 
appearance simply would not work. 

The spirit of the contest was one of the 
greatest friendliness and informality. Judg- 
ing was done by our peers, a group of three 
fellow club members being appointed each 
month. The date usually was the week-end 
before the monthly meeting. The first judg- 
ing group included a member who had offi- 
ciated in like manner in other garden con- 
tests. Thereafter, each group was headed 
by one member who had gone the rounds 
in a previous month, and was thereby quali- 
fied to act as chairman. Contestants were 
not excluded as judges; in this case, the 
duties were performed by the two disin- 
terested judges, upon arrival at the prop- 
erty in question. 

The New York Herald Tribune scoring 
system was used, and was set forth as 
follows at the head of the judging forms: 


Design Lawn Plants Care Total 


95 20 35 20 100 Excellent 
20 17 28 17 82 Good 
15 12 2) 12 60 Fair 


The names and addresses of the contest- 
ants were listed below the chart. with 





Garden Club Officers! 


Write today for details of our special 
offer on five or more subscriptions to 
FLOWER GROWER. More garden 


clubs than ever before are ordering 
FLOWER GROWER under our group 
subscription plan. 


Garden Club Department 


THE FLOWER GROWER 
Albany, N. Y. 








space provided to enumerate the points 
scored by each for design, lawn, plant mate- 
rial and care. Each judge, having entered 
a decision on his or her score sheet, would 
consult with the others of the group. The 
final result was entered on a master form 
which was submitted to the Contest Chair- 
man. This was calculated to accomplish 
the job with the least possible nerve strain 
for our amateur judges. 

The active program began in March. At 
that time emphasis was on spring clean-up 
work. Some gardens were already a riot 
of color with Crocus blooms, and their own- 
ers thereby acquired a valuable head start. 
Seasonal displays progressed through spring, 
summer and early fall. In November, judg- 
ing was influenced by the fall clean-up, 
which was complete in many of the prop- 
erties. In December, judging was specific- 
ally on mulching, winter preparations and 
Christmas decorations. 

It was a bit difficult to find a spot for 
the decoration score. It could not be sub- 
stituted for lawn, design, plants or care, 
all of which were still perfectly apparent, 
and worthy of consideration even though 
winter was upon us. So, with a magnificent 
gesture, we added a possible 25 points for 
decorations, to the December score, and so 
all contestants had high ratings in that 
judging period. 

The final reports having been submitted, 
the chairman indulged in an orgy of facts 


and figures, which resulted in an itemized 
report sheet for each contestant, showing 
detailed monthly ratings and the final av- 
erage. 

At the January meeting of the Club, 
the chairman gave her final report and Dr. 
Scott presented the award, a volume on 
“Garden Design.” Members holding sec- 
ond and third places received Primroses 
in full bloom, grown from seed by Mrs. 
Scott—Rutu G. Conover, Chairman, Gar- 
den Club of Teaneck. 


Lecture on Longfellow’s Garden 
— Clubs wishing slides for a pro- 


gram will find the set on the Long- 
fellow Garden of Portland, Maine, obtain- 
able for $5.00 plus express, from the 
National Council of State Garden Clubs, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, very de- 
sirable. Our most loved poet spent his boy- 
hood in Portland and the garden there was 
planted and cared for by his mother and 
aunt who were Wadsworths. 

As cities have a way of growing, old 
gardens, at least the few that are saved, 
are usually found in downtown sections 
where they need constant attention to over- 
come the dryness, oily dust and harmful 
gases of such locations. Botanists have 
called this one in Portland an unusual gar- 
den because of its rare old plants. An 


« 





Sept. 5- 7 Dahlia Society of Wisconsin 
Sept. 7 


Sept. 14-15 Indianapolis Dahlia Society 
Sept. 14-15 Central States Dahlia Society, 


Sept. 20-21 Portland Dahlia Society 


Sept. 21-22 


Sept. 16 


ticultural Society. . 





Dahlia Exhibitions 


Date Sponsoring Organization Place 
REE Neesictsnah ane Milwaukee, Wisc. 
American Dahlia Society Field Day................ Storrs, Conn. 
Brees a nett lane SiS; sisroise st Boston, Mass. 


Sept. 7-8 Dahlia Society of New England 


Sept. 13 Peekskill Dahlia and Gladiolus Society............. Peekskill, N. Y. 

Sept. 13-14 Northeastern Pennsylvania Dahlia Society.......... Scranton, Penna. 

Sept. 13-14 White Sulphur Springs Dahlia Show............... White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 


jarfield Park Conser- 
IN Ss srs elcioyh nissirw ar a ie ad a 
Sept. 19-20 Suburban Dahlia Club of Maryland............... 
NTR Ey Rn TE Portland, Ore. 
Pre Soe ee eee Gardens on Parade, 


Sept. 20-22 American Dahlia Society...... 


Midwest Show, Dahlia Society of Kentucky.... 
Sept. 21-22 National Capital Dahlia Society, Shoreham Hotel. 
Sept. 21-22 Western Penna. Branch, American Dahlia Society . 


Sept. 28-29 Dahlia Society of Indiana........................ Martinsville, Ind. 


Sept. 28-29 Dahlia Society of Ohio’s 10th annual show.......... Lakewood, O. 
Sept. 29-30 Baltimore Dahlia Society......................... Baltimore, Md. 
Oct. 4-5 Camden Dahlia and Horticultural Society.......... Camden, N. J. 


Other Flower Shows 


Sept. 5-6 Annual show, Elberon Horticultural Society, Conven- 
ke eer 

Sept. 7-9 Fourth annual fall flower sbow, 
| 2 

Sept. 11-14 Annual Westchester County Flower Show, County 
ES aera ere 

Sept. 14-15 Men’s Garden Club of Pittsburgh, Ist annual show. 

Annual exhibition, American Fuchsia Society. . 

Sept. 24-25 Annual Flower Show, Westchester and Fairfield Hor- 


Men’s Garden Club 
a eae Villa Park, II. 


Sept. 26-27 Wilmington Fall Flower Show, Hotel DuPont... a : ae Wilmington, Del. 
Sept. 27-28 Annual show, Burholme Horticultural Society....... 
Oct. 25-27 Fall show, Glendale Flower Show Association... .. . Glendale, Calif. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Chicago, IIl. 
Baltimore, Md. 


World’s Fair, N. Y. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Washington, D. C. 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Asbury Park, N. J. 


White Plains, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Philadelphia, Penna. 
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endowment fund and the Longfellow Garden 
Club assure its care. 

We have recently seen these pictures. 
Their influence went deeper than pictures 
of other gardens of greater beauty. The 
accompanying lecture quotes various poems 
that were connected with this garden and 
its neighborhood. One could not fail to 
feel the very spirit of the man in this early 
home to which he so often returned. 


Men’s Garden Clubs’ New York Convention 
FFICERS elected for the coming year 
at the 8th Annual Convention in New 

York of the Men’s Garden Clubs of Amer- 

ica are as follows: President, H. F. Pax- 

ton, Elmhurst, Ill.; lst vice-president, L. E. 

Tarr, Syracuse, N. Y.; 2nd vice-president, 

F. F. Rockwell, New York, N. Y.; treas- 

urer, D. M. Hastings, Atlanta, Ga.; and 

secretary, G. B. Dobbin, Jackson, Mich. 

Although delegates came from as far 
as Portland, Ore., and from Georgia, the 
Syracuse delegation dominated the con- 
vention, bringing placards and chamber of 
commerce promotion literature, presumably 
intending to influence voting for the con- 
vention city next year. At any rate, the 
national convention will be held in Syracuse 
in 1941. 

During the annual meeting the club’s 
honorary Johnny Appleseed Appreciation 
Award was voted to John McLaren of San 
Francisco and to August Koch of Chicago. 
The 1940 Yearbook was distributed, copies 
of which are still available from the sec- 
retary at 25 cents each. 

Convention delegates congratulated the 
New York Men’s Garden Club for planning 
such an excellent convention. 


Arboretums in America 


(Continued from 411) 


page 


north shore ot Long Island near Glen 
Cove, and at about this same time a 
large and valuable collection of woody 
material was planted in Highland Park, 
Rochester, N. Y. It is still beautifully 
maintained as an arboretum. 

During all of these early years sev- 
eral nurserymen planted arboretums in 
connection with their nurseries, and 
these proved of great educational value. 
We recall such names as Kendrick and 
Hovey of Massachusetts, Prince and 
Parsons of Long Island, Ellwanger and 
Barry of Rochester, N. Y., Thomas 
Meehan of Pennsylvania, Berckmans of 
Georgia, and Robert Douglas of Illinois. 
Today as one visits the districts of these 
nurseries one sees many examples of 
their original plantings. The old Parsons 
trees in Kissena Park in Flushing, L. L., 
for example, and the Ellwanger grounds 
in Roehester both are inspiring sights. 

The Arnold Arboretum in Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., a department of Harvard 
University, is the most eomplete and 
valuable arboretum that has been estab- 
lished in this country. Its greatest asset, 
perhaps, is the foresight that was 
adopted in 1872 when it was established 
on land that was leased for a thousand 
years. 

It is significant to note that among 


all these early American gardens so 
few of them have affiliations with an 


enduring institution or have been en- 
dowed in a manner that would insure 
the completion of the long-range experi- 


Wl TT 


This picture, strangely 
enough, was made dur- 
ing the Men’s Garden 


Clubs 


vention. 


of America 
These 
representing the Feder- 
ated Garden Clubs of 
New York State, 
up the winning 


con- 


ladies, 


made 
team 
in a “Name the Flower” 
contest, a feature of the 
Men’s 
which was staged at 
the New York World’s 
Fair. They routed the 
men by a score of 283 
to 169. William A. Rod- 


man, manager of Gar- 


Club convention 


dens on Parade where 
the contest was held, is 
shown presenting a cash 
to Mrs. R. A. 
Wetzel. Other’ team 
members were Mrs. 
Jerome W. Coombs, 
Mrs. George FE. An- 
drews, Mrs. Magnus 
Norstad and Mrs. A. D. 
Hequemborg. Names of 
of the 
being with- 
to avoid 


award 


members men’s 
team are 
held 


embar- 
rassment 


TMD 


ments and demonstrations that are re- 
quired when dealing with tree crops 
which cover the span of several hundred 
years. 


. 


Value of an Arboretum 


HIS country needs a greater number 

of good arboretums. The true value 
of these museums of woody plants is 
searcely recognized. We still have much 
to learn about the native woody plants 
of our own countryside, to say nothing 
of all the plants from other parts of 
the world. Undoubtedly many plants 
have not yet been discovered and these 
may prove excellent when we have tried 
them. They may be only beautiful, or 
they may have economic value. 

During its 68 years of existence the 
Arnold Arboretum alone has introduced 
more than 2,500 species and varieties of 
plants. Many of these, particularly the 
wealth of trees and flowering shrubs 
which it has introduced from the Far 
East, have noticeably altered the plant 
markets and the planting tastes of the 
American public. 

To the many new species of trees 
that an arboretum ean introduce may be 
added the vast new quantity of varieties 
obtainable through hybridization and 
selective breeding. Here is an oppor- 
tunity to acquire plants with a greater 
adaptability to particular soils, a 
greater tolerance to diseases, pests, and 
trying exposures, and a greater beauty. 
Such work is more needed than we 
realize, for many of our present hybrids 
were produced in Europe and are 








~ 


not always well suited to American 
conditions. 

One purpose is for the comparison of 
varieties. Take for example the ‘‘ French 
hybrid’’ Lilaes. More than 300 varieties 
of Syringa vulgaris are recognized. Out 
of all this assortment a selection of 
twenty-five includes the best. This same 
relationship between quality and quan- 
tity exists with Buddleia, Mockorange, 
Deutzia, Spirea and a dozen other 
genera. An arboretum is about the only 
place where such plants may be seen 
and compared. 

Another purpose which an arboretum 
may serve is the true identification and 
naming of plants. Much confusion in 
plant names exists over the world. You 
may require a plant having a particular 
size, color of flower or fruit, or branch- 
ing formation. What you buy by a cer- 
tain name may not even be hardy in 
your locality. An arboretum is a_ place 
where such plants can be properly identi- 
fed and named. Reliable nurserymen 
make frequent use of arboretums to check 
the identification of their nursery stock. 

Nurserymen keep in close contact with 
the activities of an arboretum, not only 
to seek the proper identification of their 
stock, but also to secure grafts and 
seeds for new plant production. Since 
an arboretum serves partly as a medium 
for educating the public regarding the 
relative merits of a wide range of plants, 
it is the nurseryman’s business to know 


and grow what the public demands. His 
new productions then inaugurate new 


planting styles. So the spiral of influence 
(Continued on page 434) 
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Iris Turns from Blue to Yellow and 
Blue Again 


Answering N. Ross Beistline (Penna.) 
August 

Regarding “What Happened to Iris Col- 
ors,” may | offer the following: 

For nearly forty years my family and I 
have lived in a house that has been in my 
wife’s family for 200 years. About 35 
years ago it was desirable to build out a 
front hall with a room above it. Qn either 
side of the front door was a bed of light 
blue Iris. These were moved to a Rose 
garden 50 feet east on the house lot of an 
acre. Next year they came up yellow. The 
following year they were put back beside 
the front door and bloomed light blue. 

There were no other Iris on the place nor 
in our 2-acre garden across the street, 
where they still bloom—light blue! 

We are ali sane and experienced. This 
is no “popular-misconception.” How come? 
—W. L. Girrorb, (Mass. ) 


Iris Colors Don’t Mix 


Answering Mrs. E. A. Ruttner, (Nebr.) 
July 

I have grown mixed gardens of tall 
bearded Irises for years and have had only 
the true type and color bloom that is fixed 
in the plant when it blooms the first year 
as a seedling. The second year is necessary 
in most instances to fix the type branching 
that each individual Iris is to have, but a 
careful record kept of the type and color 
bloom from a 1939 seedling shows the 1940 
color to be exactly the same. I have grown 
Pluie D’Or, a deep golden yellow beside 
Sensation, a sky-blue, and Burning Bronze 
next to Mehama without the least color 
change as the seasons come and go. I have 
talked with other hybridizers and growers, 
and their own experience is the same as 
mine, 

In mass plantings where plants are 
allowed to become crowded it is possible 
for the stronger ones to smother out some 
of the weaker ones and the gardener not 
being entirely familiar with Iris habits 
may in this way think his plants are 
changing color.—C, E, Rupy, (Mo.) 


Another Report of Irises 
Changing Color 


Answering Mrs. E. A. Ruttner, (Nebr.) 
July 
Regarding the change of color of Irises, 
I have had the same trouble. Our garden 
was started 6 years ago with only about 
2 dozen yellow and bronze Irises in 4 dozen 
bulbs. Now there are almost 600 bulbs, 
only 15 of which are the true varieties this 
year. The others have turned yellow. We 
had the same experience about 20 years 
ago in New York.—(Mrs.) M. KESSLER, 
(Conn. ) 


Wintering Foxgloves 


Answering Mrs. Mabel Fordyce (Mo.) June 

If you will tie up your Foxgloves early 
in the fall, when they are perfectly dry, 
some of them will winter over. Moisture 
gets into the center or heart of the plants 
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Information, Please! 


EADERS want your help with 
these puzzling garden questions. 
If you have had experience with the 
plants mentioned, send your answer 
to the Editor. As many letters as 
possible will be used in this column. 


What’s Happened to Hollyhock 
Indian Spring? 


Last year I sowed seeds of Holly- 
hock Indian Spring. I was told they 
grew to 6 feet high. They flowered 
when only 6 or 12 inches high. This 
year they are flowering at the same 
height. Can anyone explain this? 
Are there dwarf Hollyhocks?’— 
(Mrs.) H. W. Soper, (Canada) 


In Difficulty With Streptocarpus 


I have tried growing Streptocarpus 
but the seeds never came through. If 
any one has successfully grown these 
rare beauties, would you write me 
in care of this magazine, Also, maybe 
some one might know a good source 
of seeds.—D, KeEtso, (Calif.) 


Why Geranium Color Change? 


I have a Geranium which has had 
pink flowers for several years. This 
year one side has pink flowers and 
the other side has red ones. Is this 
unusual, and if so what caused the 
change ?—(Mrs.) C. D. RINGGENBERG, 
(Ohio) 





Rare Begonias Wanted 


Do you know where I might obtain 
plants of Begonias feasti conchefolia, 
or Corkscrew Begonia, and Feasti 
Flambeau, or Upright. I belong to 
the American Begonia Society and 
have nearly all the specialists’ cata- 
logues but find no listings of these 
plants—CLarRA A, WALL, (IIl.) 








and causes them to rot. 
that they look like heads of Romaine let- 
tuce. 


Tie them up so 


I have grown and wintered over many 


Foxglove plants, using the above method 
which, by the way, was told to me by an 
old gardener. 


I think the earlier you plant, the bigger 


and better plants you will have, and these 
should winter better than small plants.— 


(Mrs.) W. L. McLauenurin, (N. Y.) 


Identity of Gaspe Plant 


Answering Mrs. Charles B. Lewis (N. J.) 


June 


The Gaspe plant which you call Virgin’s 


Slipper (known in Canada as “Sabot de la 





Vierge”’), is an Aconite, Aconitum napellus 
bicolor is its full name, and the Bristol 
Nursery, Bristol, Conn., carries it. I have 
had it in my garden for three years. The 
bicolor form is white with blue or violet 
edges. The dark blue variety, Aconitum 
napellus, grows very tall but does not keep 
a good form as the tops curl over like 
a vine. The bicolor has made big clumps 
of very tidy habit. 

I have not tried growing it from seed, 
but I’m sure you could have success with 
the bicolor in New Jersey.—MArGAReET K, 
CowLeEs, (Conn.) 


Tobacco Dust for Ants 


Answering Mrs. Biadfield (Ohio) May 

You can kill out ant hills by sprinkling 
a couple of handfuls of tobacco dust over 
the hill. This does not kill the vegetation, 
as coal oil or boiling water does, and fer- 
tilizes the ground at the same time.— 
(Mrs.) F, H. Uneravs, (IIl.) 


Gas Your Ants 


Answering Mrs. Biadfield (Ohio) May 

We find that Cyanogas works wonders 
getting rid of ants. My husband follows 
their trail which often ends under a rock 
or potted plant or beneath a plant, and 
with a sharp pointed stick burrows into 
their nest, sprinkles Cyanogas into the hole 
and around the plant, covers it with grass 
or anything handy and leaves the rest to 
fate. Cyanogas kills thousands at one lick. 
It will also get beetles, spiders and water 
bugs at the same time if they happen to be 
close by.—(Mrs.) J. D, McBripe. 


“Carbon Oil” Gets Ants 
Answering Mrs. W. Biadfield (Ohio) May 


I have found earbon oil the most effective 
cure for ants. Take a pointed stick to open 
up the hill, and then pour several table- 
spoonsful of oil in the opening.—( Mrs.) 
THoMas HiaGerns, (Penna,) 


Gentian Sources 


Answering Mrs. R. B. Weatherwax (lIIl.) 
August 
Seed of Fringed and Bottle Neck Gen- 
tians, also many others, may be had from 
Rex. D. Pearce, Moorestown, N. J. The Geo. 
D. Aiken Nursery, Putney, Vermont, have 
plants but no seed.—(Mrs.) FRANK NEL- 
son, (R. I.) 


If you will write for the catalogue of 
W. <A. Toole, Garry-nee-Dule, Baraboo, 
Wise., you will find the desired informa- 
tion.—ALBERT WEHRENBERG, (Ohio) 


Running Down Indian Popcorn 


Answering Helen M. Tillinghast (Conn.) 


June 
Regarding Red Strawberry Popcorn, Lois 
M. Kelley, 406 Grand Avenue, Akron, Ohio, 
might have some information.—(Mrs.) R. 
J. DuNcoMB, ( Minn.) 
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SAVE YOURSELF WORK 


Ruild a lawn 
that stays green forever! 


Do you want a lawn that requires a minimum of attention, yet keeps | 


that fresh, velvety green appearance throughout the entire summer? 


Then be sure to use a good quality sphagnum peat moss, when you | 


first build your lawn. 


Peat Moss, when mixed with the soil, acts as a storage reservoir 
for moisture and plant food in the root area. That’s why lawns 
built on peat-moss-conditioned soil need less frequent watering. 


PEAT O’MAINE is an excellent quality domestic sphagnum peat 
moss recommended for the home gardener, as well as the com- 
mercial grower. Write today for prices and free literature. 


For top dressing established lcwns, you'll find DRICONURE the 
ideal combination plant food and soil conditioner. It scientifically 
combines the fertilizing elements of poultry and cow manures with 
the soil conditioning benefits of peat moss. Full descriptive literature 


and prices on request. 
PRODUCT OF U.S.A. : 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 


165-W John Street, New York, N. Y. 
1524 South Western Ave. 
Chicago, III. 





PEAT O’MAINE 





177 Milk Street 
Boston, Mass. 








Peony growers in all parts of the 
world can vouch for the quality and 
culture of Brand Peonies, as well as 
for their moderate cost. We are 
| offering thousands of fine, healthy 


BRAND’ S, 


Superb 


PEONIES 


roots this fall under three classifica- 
tions, each priced at the lowest pos- 
sible figures: 








1. New and Scarce Varieties 


2. Choice Varieties Reason- 
ably Priced 

3. The Best of Garden Varie- 
ties 


Our beautifully colored and de- 
scriptive catalog will give you 
full information regarding more 
than a hundred of the world’s 
most famous varieties, all of which 
are sold in reliable Brand Divi- 
sions—a large well-balanced roof 
system with three or more eyes, 
full of life and vigor. Special 
collections at big discounts are 





| offered in all varieties. 
e e 
Own Root Your choice of America's finest col- 
FRENCH LILACS lection of gorgeous French Lilacs at 
prices appealing to all classes of 
|] gardeners. Fine, hardy, healthy 
|] plants, all grown on their own roots, 
|f in sizes up to 6 feet. Special collec- 
tions at appreciable discounts. 


Ornamental | ‘+ 
| Hardy Flowering Crabs for the Far 
SHRUBS « TREES | North, Double Flowering Plums, 
Hardy Northern Apricots, Bush 
Cherries, Chinese Elms, Mountain 
Ash, Weeping Willow and other 


decorative trees. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS INC. 


134 East Division Street 
Faribault, Minn. 


Write Today 
for Beautiful 
FREE Catalog. 
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HALF - PRICE OFFER 
FOR FALL PLANTING 


SEE FOR YOURSELF why so many flower lovers 
consider STAR ROSES the cream of the rose crop. At the 
same time, prove the advantages of fall planting. 


AS A SPECIAL TEST we will send you one each 
of our up-to-date Everblooming Roses, ROUGE MALLERIN 
and GOLDEN SASTAGO, both for $1. Regular price is 
$| omen. Plant these 2-year, field-grown Star Roses in your 

! garden where they'll become estab- 
lished before frost. Next year, with 
the first rays of spring sunshine, they 
will burst forth in vigorous growth, 
ready for early, abundant bloom. 
You run no risk. STAR ROSES are 
GUARANTEED TO BLOOM. Send 
$1 today for your two roses postpaid. 


SEND FOR FREE «catalog 
describing 170 finest roses including 
the new fall introductions. Shows 70 
Helpful booklet, 
"Beautify With Roses", is also free. 
Check it on the coupon. 





x*ROUGE MAL- 
LERIN, H. T. Bright 
velvety red buds open to 
large blooms of glowing 
scarlet. Damask — 
Regularly $1 each 


in natural color. 





THE CONARD-PYLE CoO. 
Rose Specialists for 43 years 
Robt. Pyle, President 
Regularly $1 each. West Grove 408, Pa. 
ga ER HU — EEE 
THE CONARD-PYLE CO., WEST GROVE 408, PA. 


(1 Enclosed find $1. Please send 
me Star Roses, ROUGE MAL- 
LERIN and GOLDEN SASTAGO, 

September 


* GOLDEN SAS- 
TAGO, H. T. Gieam- 
ing buttercup- yellow -, .., 
setting of superb dark f 
liage. Deliciously Saasent 





[I Please send me free fall cat- 
alog. 


Please send me free booklet, 
‘Beautify With Roses," 


(Check those you want) 


as advertised in 
Flower Grower. 


Your name 


Address 


State 
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QUALITY PEONY 
COLLECTION 


Eight of the finest double Peonies, with 
an average rating of more than 9. This 
offer enables you to obtain the best in 
Peonies at a substantial saving. 

Kelway’s Glorious 

Mrs. C. S. Minot 

Walter Faxon 

Solange 

Cherry Hill 

Auguste Dessert 

Primevere 

Martha Bulloch 
Quality Peony Collection, all la- 
beled, prepaid in U. S., only $4.00 

WRITE FOR FREE IRIS AND 
PEONY CATALOG 


HILL IRIS AND PEONY FARM 


Lafontaine, Kans. 




























he combination spray, 
: better roses. —- 
ot and mildew; kills m 
orate en Economical, easy a 
apply — just mix — wae one 
i or 
t garden supply § ~y 
rey nee FOLDER ON ROSE CULTU 
0 


ROSE MFG. CO. 209 Ogen Bidg., Phila., Pa. 


TRI-OGEN 


FAMOUS FANTASY 
12 for $1 


Giant lacinated blooms, pink marked with green. 
Write for our catalog listing daffodils, tulips, 
hyacinths, crocus, iris, etc. 


FLORAVISTA 


TRI-OGEN, 
helps give you 











Popular-pink 
parrot-tulip 





Bor é68- F Olympia, Wash. 


STAATS BULBS 


Choice Daffodil Bulbs direct from the grower 


12 bulbs for $1.00 
a golden-yellow double daffodil 
15 bulbs for $1.00 

Narcissus Poeticus, a sweet-scented Pheasant’s 
Eye 20 bulbs for $1.00 
Send for our bulb list 
of Daffodils, Tulips, 


WILSHIRE GARDENS 
73F E. Hoquiam Road Hoquiam, Wash. 


#2 THE RODEN-TITE BULB PROTECTOR 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


Now permits planting bulbs in groups, 
massed rows and individually at low 
cost. It also provides for bulb location 
and identification. 


Circular on request 


Roden-Tite Bulb Protector Co. 
P. 0. Box 814 — GREENWICH, CONN. 


PLANT THIS FALL 


We heartily recommend Fall Planting for Perennial 
Seedlings, Phlox and Peonies. 

We urge you to plant this Fall. Your plants 
will start growing with the first days of Spring and 
will soon be in bloom. 


Look Back In Your August Flower Grower 


In last month's Flower Grower, on page 381, we 
used two-thirds of a page to offer you some of the 
World's finest Peonies and Perennial Seedlings. 
Turn back to that issue and select the items you 
need. 

WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG! Just off 
the press, and filled with the finest in Perennial 
Seedlings, Hardy Phlox and Peonies. FREE for a 
Post Card request. 


BUY “OLD HOMESTEAD’ BRAND 
RICHARDS’ GARDENS 


PLAINWELL. MICHIGAN 





Princeps, a dainty bi-color 


Golden Phoenix, 


offering many additional varieties 
Hyacinths, Crocuses, and Scillas 
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Harvesting and Preserving Gourds 


(Continued from page 409) 


Should we neglect to disinfect just prior 
to laequering or covering, some fungi are 
sealed in, and this accounts for failures 
which are usually attributed to the her- 
metically sealing in of moisture. The 
beauty of white gourds lies in their 
opacity and therefore no wax or lacquer 


should ever be used on them. Gentle 
washing with Ivory soap removes the 
natural waxy bloom and sheen leaving 


them opaque and whiter. This kind may 
be considered the best natural keeper of 
all Pepos. 


In making gourd arrangements, it is 
best to use shallow containers; first, 
because the individual gourds show up 
to better advantage, and secondly, if 
placed two or more layers deep, those 
on the bottom do not receive the neces- 
sary free circulation of air and soon 
disintegrate. To make them last longer, 
it is also well to turn the gourds in the 
containers once or twice a week, keep 
them away from radiators and other 
sources of heat, and whenever possible 
keep them in a cool room. 


Chemical preservation. Having the 
same desire as many other gourd gar- 
deners to preserve the pristine beauty 
of Pepos for a longer time, and if at all 
possible, to preserve the color perma- 
nently even after it is completely dried 
out, led me to try a number of experi- 
ments. The one method which showed 
promise in accomplishing the desired 
result was one whieh M. H. Haller of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture suggests for preserving perish- 
able fruit. It consists of two solutions: 
a fixing solution consisting of a five per 
cent copper sulphate solution; and a 
holding solution composed of 16 ce. of 
commercial sulphuric acid, grams of 
sodium sulphite, and water to make 
1000. ee. 

The purpose of the first solution is to 
fix the colors, particularly the greens 
which may be made to vary from a light 
green to almost black by changing the 
strength of the solution or by the length 
of time the gourd is allowed to remain 
in it. The average time is about 48 hours. 
The gourds are removed, washed under 
running water, placed in the holding 
solution, and left for two weeks when 
they are again washed as above and 
placed in a dry, airy place to cure. 
The gourds so treated, while not a 
hundred per cent successful, produced 
a sufficient number of those which, when 
dried out, maintained their eolor. 


While this is not suggested as a uni- 
versal treatment, it is sufficiently inter- 
esting and successful to at least warrant 
treatment of a few gourds in this way. 
It was found that the dried out fruits 
were a great deal harder and heavier 
than those which dried out naturally, 
the stems maintained their original 
shapes and stuck to the gourd very 
tenaciously, and the tissue under the 
shell also hardened in its original shape. 
Perishable gourds such as the Balsam- 
apple and Balsam-pear in various stages 
of ripening, Snake Gourd, Bryonopsis, 


and Cucumis metulferus’ kept their 
original shapes and colors indefinitely 
when allowed to remain in the holding 
solution in closed containers. 


A properly matured Pepo, after it is 
thoroughly dried out and the color gone, 
may be put to many interesting uses. 
While the shells are not as thick as the 





Patio string of gourds arranged by 
Mrs. Bushnell 


they will keep equally as 
well in the dried state and may be 
handled very much the same. I have just 
found some dried out Spoons and Pears 
of last year’s crop, the vines of which had 
strayed out of the garden and they are 
still in perfect condition after laying 
out doors a year. The outer skin had 
entirely disappeared and they were in 
perfect shape for decorating. Dried 
Pepos may be painted, lacquered, stained 
or waxed, and used in various decorative 
schemes, patio strings, with other dried 
materials, or alone in containers. The 
Mexicans decorate and paint them with 
bird and flower designs, the larger ones 
serving as small bowls and containers. 


Lagenarias, 


(Continued on page 435) 

































Daphne Genkwa 


In the garden displays of L. C. Bob- 
bink of Rutherford, N. J., which are al- 
ways a feature at the New York and 
Philadelphia shows, Daphne genkwa was 
in evidence this year. Mr. Bobbink out- 
lines cultural methods for this rare shrub. 


HE “Lilac Daphne,” Daphne genkwa, 
is a little gem among dwarf deciduous 


hardy flowering shrubs, suitable for the 
front of the shrubbery border, in asso- 


ciation with Azaleas, or in the roek gar- 
den. The symmetrical little bushes attain 
an ultimate height of about 3 feet. 

In this loeality (New Jersey) its lovely 
lilae-blue flowers are produced in March 
and April. This year due to the late 
spring, it was the middle of April, but 
the flowers hold for several weeks, de- 
pending on the weather. 

With us, young plants grown from 
cuttings thrive splendidly in a light sandy 
loam soil enriched and well mixed with 
about a fifth of well-rotted cow-manure. 
When the plants are two years old they 
grow freely in an ordinarily good garden 
soil. 

Daphne genkwa is easy to grow, but 
difficult to propagate and for that reason 
will always be a rarity—a plant for gar- 
deners of refined tastes and diserimina- 
tion. 

A good plant to associate it with is 
Azalea mucronulata (Dahurian Azalea). 
It produees its lovely rosy lilae flowers 





siniultaneously with the yellow Forsythia 
spectabilis. 

To continue the same color scheme for 
July-August flowering, Vitex macro- 
phylla reaching an eventual height of 6 
feet, is an excellent subject for the shrub- 





bery border and can be kept low by 
pruning. 
I assure you that your publication is 


invaluable to the man or woman who grows 
flowers as a hobby, because practical sub- 


jects of vital importance are discussed in 
a manner easily understood by even the 
most uninitiated.—Joun E. Bustarn, (Ind.) 


A Rare Burmese Lily 


ILIUM ochraceum, from Upper Burma, 
has recently made its appearance in 
American carde ons. Extremely searee as 
yet, it will probably continue to be rare 
and expensive until a domestic supply has 
been raised from or by other 
methods. 


seed 


The average size of the Lily is between 
2 and 4 feet, but the one shown here 
was more than 6 feet tall. Perfect 
cultural conditions and the age and size 
of the bulb eaused the greater height. 

In late summer, August or September, 
the strangely colored, “exquisitely shaped 


bells begin to open. They are large, 
gracefully hung on fairly long flower 
stalks, and of a most lovely waxen tex- 


ture, the color yellowish green, except in 
the center of the flower which is richly 
dyed with deep purple—truly a striking 


and beautiful flower! 

As to hardiness, this Lily has been 
found quite satisfactory in the Pacifie 
Northwest, though that does not tell the 
story for less favored sections. It is, 


however, a good pot subject or may be 
grown in ground beds of a 
Like so many other Lilies, 
partial shade, 
drying winds. 
deep, a foot or 


house. 
this one wants 
and some protection from 
The beds should be dug 
more, and drainage 


cool 


as- 


sured. The bulbs should be planted 6 
inches deep. A mulch of peat moss is 
advised.—DrEW SHERRARD, ( Ore.) 



















Belgian Lilacs 


selections. 


you fine, hardy plants, true to | New Dutch Iris Golden Lion Poppy Snow Flame. First 2- 
- | 2 rilled-edge sleaming -0lo one in experience 
type and full of vigor. We | aan omy Laan ee Frilled edge Stands hard 
have 86 different varieties in | days when cut winters 
doubles, singles, all the | 12 for 95c. 100 for $6.25 75¢ each. 3 for $2. 
IRISES lovely shades from pink Eremurus hybrids, in y+ mixed 
i i | shades of pink, white, yellow bloom spikes 
Many New to purple, and in sizes | om =! 
and Special up to 6 feet. Many | Plants 75¢ each. 
P Vv ° +i selections at discount | 
prin oe oo EXTRA CHOICE FLOWER 5 
P E 0 N | E S With Wayside full-rooted sturdy plants, fall planting is 7 
ne. gamble. Planted now, they become est ablished in the 
. bs soil, and are ready to start growing vigorously early 
Conditions have been par- next spring Bloom earlier and more freely. In fact 
ticularly favorable for all 3 must be plantéd in fall if you want them to 


r 


Peony culture this season 
ind we have thousands of fine, 
vigorous roots for your selection 
all sturdy Brand Divisions with 

well-balanced root system and 
\ree or more eyes. Many special 
elections in New and Scarce, Choice, 

Best Garden Varieties at discount 
‘ices. 


Flowering Shrubs, Ornamentals 


Mardy Flowering Crabs for the Far North, 
ouble Flowering Plums, Hardy Northern Apri- 


ts, Bush Cherries, Chinese Elms, Mountain Ash, 


eeping Willow and other decorative trees. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, INC. 
34 East Division Street 


BRAND'S Finest of 
FRENCH LILACS 


| 
| 
Ali Grown on Own Roots | 


There is no better collection of French and 


from which we 
Our famous 


method of growing 
















Faribault, Minn. 








the world than that 


offer you choice 
“own root” 
them insures 


bloom next 


Two 


to 


Send Today for 
Our Beautiful 


A 


. IT’S FREE. 














spring. 


new ones you surely want are There they are in natural true 
the pink trumpet, Mrs. R. D. Back- | colors, to select from. All good- 
house, and the twinkle-eyed Fluer. sized cuts, fully described Every 
Choice, both of them. You take no bulb top hole. No under size. No 
chances of what you are getting in seconds. Special value collections, 
ordering from Wayside’s catalog surprisingly low in price. 


In sending for catalog please 


Wayside Gardens 


1940 Catalog. 70 


WV Reg. 





























NEW DAFFODILS - 


NEW CATALOG 
enclose five 
handling 


3 cent stamps 


cover postage and charges. 


Mentor Ave. Mentor, Ohio 
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Pitzonka’s Prize Mixture 
of Pansy Plants 


Huge flowers noted for 
their uniform size, extra 
fine texture and wide range 
of colors. You will be 
amazed at the rich shades 
of red, pink, yellow, 
bronze, blue, .black, laven- 
der, and delicate orchid tints. 





Strong plants $2.25 per 100, postpaid 
Send your order today, and get to know 


Pitzonka’s Prize Pansy Plants. 


PITZONKA'S PANSY FARM 


P. O. Box F Bristol, Pennsylvania 














LAST SEASON'S 


RIS @ wost poruan 
Exquisite Vesper Iris 30! 


each producing 100 jewel-like 

flowers. Bloom4weeks. Three 
dimes are convenient for mailing. Stamps 
accepted. Catalog of world’s finest iris, free. 


JARDIN DES IRIS, Dept. F9, Battle Creek, Mich. 











6 Delphinium Plants $1.00 
New PACIFIC GIANTS strain 


plants (year old) 
Plant Sept. 


Boulder, Colo. 


Mixed colors. 6 $1.00. 


15 for $2.00. Prepaid. 


LONG'S GARDENS — 











W hat 
hedge 
to use 





how, when juga 
and where |e 





to plant it 








Do you know there are available 250 different 
plants for use as hedges? Do you know that 
some of these are culiarly adapted to give 
you just what you want for your garden and 
house landscaping? Do you know which will 
give you the best results? 


HEDGES, SCREENS 
AND WINDBREAKS 


By DONALD WYMAN, Horticulturist, The 
Arnold Arboretum, Harvard Iniversity 
249 pages, illustrated, $2.75 
Liberty Hyde Bailey says about this book: “Dr. 
Wyman has had extensive experience with these 
materials, and he has studied the plants ardently 
and with care He has had access to the best 
growing collections. (His book) should make the 
whole enterprise of choosing the proper stock a 

more definite and satisfying undertaking.” 

No more excuse for “lazy landscaping."’ Here’s 
the information you need to secure the plants 
that will give you the results you want and 
that will look interesting 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


° 
. 
: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York . 
. 
es Send me Wyman-—lIledges, Screens and Windbreaks . 
® for 10 days’ examination on afwroval In 10 days I « 
: will send $2.75, plus few cents postage, or return 8 
a book postpaid (We pay postage on orders accom- § 
® panied by remittance.) . 
. 
. 
2 ee cue ee aes cn nee ed Dak ekes sabe ecee ” 
= . 
i, EE ee |) Pere rs 
: de s 
s en <A Sc dasa © swe ee 6k Se ae - 
se Position ~ ~ 
a o 
S COMPO ..csives a Sa aC Aiindhip oda FG 9-40 « 
“ 7 
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J. Horace McFarland photo 
There's dramatic contrast between Gypsophila and 
Oriental Poppies 


September l 
My dear Flora, . 


There is one very pretty association of flowers 
in the borders here — it is when a beautiful double 
pink Rosebush some four feet high has Roses and buds 
with a cloud of Gypsophila Bristol Fairy below. 

Now I know that this combination in cut flowers is 
anathema to my friend, the delightful Constance Spry 
(she considers it too commonplace for words), but in 
this place in June, almost spontaneous as the two 
things grow, the Roses overhanging the light masses 
of Gypsophila, the effect is really enchanting. 

Next to that, with Roses, I like so much the flower- 
ing of single lavender hardy Asters in late August 
among the rows of Gruss an Aachen Roses. There is 
something completely French in this combination, 
almost like a French hat — and while some gardeners 
may affect to despise this comparison, I maintain 
that any spot in our gardens which reminds one of 
the best French hats is a great success. For the 
taste of those milliners, if transferred to our 
borders, would do much for then. 

The picture here of Gypsophila with Oriental 
Poppies is very nice I think — this because first of 
all there is a dramatic contrast between the two 
flowers, in size, form, habit of growth, everything. 
Nothing could be more telling than these great 
scarlet blooms among the mist—like white except the 
huge old Roses of which I wrote above. And while I 
myself cannot conceive of a hardy Gypsophila coming 
into flower in my climate early enough in the season 
to make it a contemporary of the Poppies, the idea 
is delightful, and in warmer places could surely be 
put into effect. 

We have here on the north end of the place a 
steep bank which when I took over the farm was a 
mass of burdock and quack grass. In early June it 








is all abloom with Rosa hugonis, then with Har-— 
ison’s Yellow Rose, and now with various old Roses, 
canina, York and Lancaster, the old Cinnamon Rose, 
the Crested Moss and others. Also a lovely thing 
called Hebe’s Lip, a treasure from the old Ellwanger 
garden in Rochester, New York. Among these Roses I 
lately set, inspired thereto by Professor Saunders’ 
praises of it, a plant of Austrian Copper Rose, 
which is so beautiful below Rosa hugonis that I plan 
to plant a few more near the Harison’s Yellow - a 
combination of brilliance that, though short-lived 
in bloom, should be dazzling to see. These low 
growing old Roses, such as canina, the Dog Rose, 
others, have a foreground of Nepeta mussini as a 
substitute for Lavender which Miss Jekyll in England 
always used below her old China and Bourbon Roses. 
The Catmint is apt to die out in winter, but what 
plants remain are so strong that they can easily be 
divided and used to fill bare spots. 

I suppose you have long known and grown, 
returning to Oriental Poppies, that most magnificent 
of all Jacob Sass’s, Aksarben. I was so idiotic as 
to think this a name from the East; far from it. 

I was enlightened by an amused member of my family 
lately and told that it was Nebraska spelt back— 
wards. But what a Poppy, with its ineffable tone of 
pink, its black Maltese cross in the center, and its 
unbelievable size. There is truly nothing like it 
in Poppies in my experience. A group of this Poppy 
grown below the large flowering Clematis Ville de 
Lyon should produce one of those French effects of 
which I spoke just now; a subtle combination, as far 
removed from the commonplace one of Gypsophila and 
pink Roses as night is from day. 

You say, "Tell me of gardens you have seen," 
and I thought of you when on June 8th of this year I 
was in the herb garden of the Bernhard Hoffmanns at 
Stockbridge, Mass. I thought I had never seen a 
garden "sae fresh and fair". Low walls of grey 
stone enclosed a square, the central rather 
crescent-shaped beds mounds of Stachys lanata and 
among and above those velvety-—grey leaves the round— 
ing pearly flowers of Iris florentina. In the very 
center of the garden blue Lobelias in pots and blue 
Violas around a little pool and in the outer beds 
were traceries of various greens, the beginnings of 
plants of herbs of differing kinds. Above the stone 
wall beyond all this stood a row of little quince 
trees, each with its "flourish" of cool, pink 
flowers. 

The picture was, of course, an evanescent one; 
but as such even more precious, the combination of 
grey foliage and palest Iris a thing to remember. 
This sunken herb garden will long stand out in 
memory to give me pleasure. 


and 


Very sincerely yours, 


Ying <ouein his 








Great blossom-stars in tall 

spikes for many Spring weeks. It 
but easy as Tulip and hardy. 

33. for $1.00 

Unique Bulb Catalog 

REX. D. PEARCE, Dept. 





Popular Selections for Fall Planting 


HENRY A. DREER@<. ransorurnas, ra. 


BLUE CAMAS LILY 


informal 


Camassia quamash, delightfully different, 
100 for $2.50 


Z, Moorestown, N. J. 





























DAFFODILS 


Our listings of named varieties is one of the 
finest in the country. We doubt if you can 
get better bulbs anywhere. Prices reduced on 
many items this year. 


Assorted Narcissi-Daffodils 


If you do not care for named varieties try 
this special mixture. It contains at least 20 
splendid kinds from giant trumpets like King 
Alfred to the true poet’s narcissi. 


25 for $1.00; 100 for $3.50. 


TULIPS 


People ask, “Will they bloom the first 
year?’’ We answer ‘‘Certainly, ours are top- 
size bulbs. Blooms from them won an 
Award of Merit last year at the San Fran- 
cisco World’s Fair.”” We list 100 fine 
varieties. 


Postpaid. 


Conley's Rainbow Tulip Mixture 


Choice varieties of the Darwin, Breeder, 
Cottage and Hybrid Giant Late Tulips in a 
wonderful array of colors. Top-size bulbs. 


20 for $1.00; 100 for $4.50. Postpaid. 
Free! Color illustrated catalog of tulips, 
daffodils, lilies and many other fine bulbs 


for fall planting. 


CONLEY’S BLOSSOM FARM 
Box 386 


Dept. A Eugene, Oregon 




















AETHIONEMA ‘‘WARLEY ROSE’ 


Makes compact, evergreen shrublet, 6 inches 
high, a foot across. Bright flowers, like Daphne 
cneorum. Very hardy and drought resistant. 
Three for $1.00, postpaid. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 21 OREGON 














1940 Crop Fresh 


POLYANTHUS PRIMROSE SEED 


Mixed colors—gathered from choice English 
stock of the following shades: white, cream, 
yellow, orange, apricot, copper, pink, rose, red, 
and violet 

$1.00 per packet, % pkt. 50¢ 


MARGUERITE R. CLARKE, Clackamas, Oregon 





+4 BER Ses 
NARCISSUS 


Special! Unique 

little golden 6 BULBS 
ellow Dattodils DBE 
or borders and pots 


-in. flowers on 6-in, stems. 
Guaranteed to bloom; postpaid. 
Fall Bulb Book Free 265 Bulbs $1; 100 for $3.75 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 142 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 








f 


PROTECT YOUR 
GARDEN from 


Damage by Dogs 








Spray now with 


‘Liquip CHAPERONE 


““More effective than any other material’’ 

reports a leading state agricultural college 
A wonderful new dog repellent that rain will not 
wash away. Harmless. Lasts two to three weeks. 
Ends the dog nuisance in your garden. Try it when 
other materials have failed. SEND NO MONEY. 
Order Liquid Chaperone C.O.D. $1 plus postage 
for full 12-0z. size (or send $1 and we pay postage). 


Sudbury Laboratory, Box 255, So. Sudbury, Mass. 
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Planted now should bloom next year 
Large field grown roots. Grown from divisions. 
Guaranteed true to name. Planting directions 
with each order. All plants are labeled and 
shipped POSTPAID. Order Now. 

SNOWFLAME (Pat. 365)—Sensational new variety. Two- 
toned upper half of flower is flame orange, lower half 
pure white. Strong grower and free flowering. Unusual 
and rare, each .75; three for $2.00; $7.50 per 12. 

*MRS. PERRY large, PURITY—Pure Coral 
beautiful clear pink, pink, large and fine. .50c 
PACH cccccccessess a 

*BEAUTY OF LIVER- 
— dark — 


CAVALIER jarge, crinkly 


glistening white ...... 


blood red .....--.+-+5 5 


bi T BERGIA — larg 

de ep sc avbet —_ d. Ta Ye ae — ihe » 

anc new, acn ws NGE KING at 
*OLYMPIA DOUBLE Sal- ORA : 

mon, early, each..... 35¢ large orange .......+« 35 


ENCHANTRESS large, 


' MAY SASLER—large sal- 
beautiful lilac rose. New 38 


mon pink 





and fine, each. 50 SASS PINK-— large flow- 
FAIRY—delicate rose pink, ers, delicate flesh pink. 
dainty —_ free flowe - “50 
Se ELIZABETH PERFECTION — large, 
HELEN "ELIZABETH ry dainty pink crinkled. 
light La France pink. Sg re 50 
on —— 1°90 WUNDER ~~ — finest 
“AY Wine cerise or Begonia-rose. 
EN CAYEUX wae Large flowers, tall stems. 
purple. a best in Very fine 50 
partial shade, each.... eeerereres “* 
*JOYCE— Beautiful Am. ropa sr 8 oie - ~ ur 
Beauty rose, ta anc ® De ; 
free flowering, each...35 Brilliant salmon ...... 
Any three 35c varieties “Sree yrs re reer .80 
Any three 50c varieties... ......-..eeeseeees 1.20 


12 varieties, your choice, (except Snowflame) 3.95 
One of each of all 20 varieties listed in- 


cluding Snowflame .......-.-+se++seeeeers 6.6 
*One of each marked with star* seven . 
VATIetles ..cccccsccccrccesserscccessesees 1.75 





SPECIAL BARGAIN: We are moving a field 
of poppies this fall and have some fine mixed ORDER 
plants of finest varieties. We offer these at NOW 
a Bargain. Eight fine plants, unlabeled, for 

$i. Postpaid. 


THE HARMON NURSERY 
Box F Prospect, Ohio 











j Park’s 
Fall Flower Book 
FREE 


Tulips, Crocus, Iris, Nar- ; 
cissus and many other 0 
choice bulbs with special vie 


Fall Seed Listings. Send 
Today. 


Geo. W. Park Seed Co. 


Greenwood, S. C. 














PLANT THIS FALL 
ENJOY NEXT SPRING 
Rare Tree Peonies, Oriental Poppies, Hardy Phlox, 


French Lilacs, Japanese Iris, Hardy Roses, 
Rhododendrons, Evergreen, etc. 


Write for Illustrated Fall List 
BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Nurserymen since 1898 
584 Paterson Ave., E. Rutherford, N. J. 


DAFFODIL—RED CROSS 


Large flower of primrose yellow with 
cup of deep orange. This famous 
Daffodil has never before been of- 
fered at such a low price. Usually 
sells for $2.50 per doz. 


10 bulbs, postpaid $1.00 
50 bulbs, postpaid 4.50 




















Special: 


Finest quality direct from the grower 


Our catalog lists 150 varieties of 
Daffodils; also Tulips, Bulb tris, etc. 





Route |, Box 403 ELMA, WASHINGTON 


1,000 VARIETIES 


To amateurs we offer a large assort- 
ment of flowering plants and un- 
flowered seedlings from $3 up. For 
the exhibitor our collection contains 
many unusual and rare, as well as 
Award and Certificate Plants. Prices 
and Catalog on Request. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


Growers and Importers 


Wellesley, Mass. 
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*PERRY’S WHITE corms 
*LULU NEELY—large * 
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ORIENTAL POPPY We Hear from Texas 


Mrs. JoHN CLARKSON DARNELL 


“Remembrance is the sweetest flower 
that in a garden grows.” 


EPTEMBER! The first month of 

autumn! How quickly time passes! 

And what have I to show for the 
swiftly flown days of summer? How 
have I spent my time? What have I to 
store away on memory’s pages of work 
done, of good afforded the needy, of 
hours spent in laying up a store of useful 
knowledge, of happiness accorded those 
whose lives run in dreary channels? 


Even a small part of all this would be- 


to my credit but all of it would be what 
God expects of me. 

But I’m terribly mortal and possibly 
my one redeeming trait is my intense love 
of flowers. I believe that no one ean go 
very far astray if they love flowers and 
how many in this dear land of ours have 
given over their hearts to the beauty of 
flowers. 

Even men today are not averse to 
showing that they appreciate colorful 
beauty in plants. They pridefully plan 
their own acreage display in flower and 
shrub arrangement around their homes 
or become members of garde n clubs. It 
is a progressive idea. 

This morning I was reveling in the 
beauty of a new  Fuchsia—Searlet 
Beauty. It’s too lovely to do without. 
I don’t wonder this flower is called 
“Ladies’ EKardrop.” And my David Bur- 
pee Zinnia has been wonderful this past 
summer. The stalks are over 4 feet 
high with 6-inch blooms of the most 
vivid searlet with layer and layer of vel- 
vet petals up to 2 inches in thickness. 
We surely cannot do without the Zinnia. 

My Heavenly Blue Morning Glory was 
a riot of loveliness for months. I like 
it much better than Searlett O’Hara 
even though the latter did originate in 
Texas. After all, Texas has so many 
wild flowers she couldn’t name them all. 

Are you going to have bulb beauty in 
your winter windows? I started my 
white Narcissus the end of September 
last year but that was really too late. 
Better start them now and have blooms 
during the holidays. I tried the white and 
the pink Poinsettia last winter and found 
them all they were claimed to be. Still, 
few plants can equal the red Poinsettia 
for dashing display in a window, 





In the Vegetable Garden 


program, they must be watched carefully 
to prevent them from getting frosted. 
As soon as the vines are nipped the po- 
tatoes should be dug and spread out in 
a warm, airy place until they are well 
dried on the outside. At no time should 
sweet potatoes be stored where it is damp 
and cold. Irish potatoes are also in line 


for digging this month, although frosted 
vines do not damage them and they may 
remain in the ground several weeks after 
the vines die with little harm to them, 
unless there is too much wet weather. 






Again I want to beg you, if you have 
a large window space, to not despise the 
four colors of Callas: white, pink, yellow 
and black. Not only are they tropical 
in appearance but they are beautiful. 


ee 


Recently [I was invited to a “calla lunch- 
eon” (named in fun at the time) at the 
table there being the four colors of 
Callas in a majolica vase of many colors. 
I said then I must have those four Callas. 

There is one plant I wish to get the 
name of if anyone ean give it to me. 
I think it belongs to the family of Ce- 
losias but I have never seen one so tall. 
Mine is fully 8 feet tall with dark red 
plumes. It’s branched like a tree with 
plumes on the branches. It is very showy 
in clumps or as single specimens in gar- 
dens. It is bright red all over. It lasts 
well into the autumn and is self-seeding. 

A pretty idea in my garden this sum- 
mer was a dead peach tree transformed 
into a waving feathery mass of green by 
many plants of red and white Cypress. 
There is nothing visible of the skeleton 
tree that lost its life in the January 
freeze. Of all the dainty vines we have 
there are none more distinct and lovely, 
none more dense in shade or exquisite in 
bloom, or none more easy to attain to this 
perfection than the Cypress. But seed 
should be sown early and it surely loves 
lots of water. 

Everybody likes to shield out unsightly 
views. One woman I visited has done 
this with French Pussy Willow. I had 
supposed this shrub was spindling, but 
hers was bunchy. She cuts the ends of the 
branches jn January and soon they are 
a mass of silvery catkins with a_ pink 
tinge arranged in a vase of satiny black. 
These sell high to department stores. 
Your pure chase money of plants is soon 
returned to you aside from the beauty of 
possession of them. 


HAVE heard many people speak of 

losing their Weeping Willow trees 
when water was removed from the roots, 
say by the drying up of a pond. The 
Wisconsin Weeping Willow will thrive 
in dry as well as wet ground. It is con- 
sidered the finest of all Weeping Willows. 
It is a rapid grower. 

Are you English? I am not but I do 
love the English Hawthorn. Of. this, 
Paul’s Searlet is the best with double 
flowers like Roses and red fruits and 
eolored foliage in autumn. It is an 
ornament anywhere, but especially in 
woodlands does it show to advantage. 


i 


Continued from page 420) 
J pas 


Although there are many vegetables 
that must be watched carefully to prevent 
them getting frosted this month, there 
are many others that keep on growing 
merrily regardless of frosty nights. Car- 
rots, turnips, ‘cabbage, celery, Chinese 
cabbage, to name some of the hardier 
ones, are not harmed by the early frosts. 
Endive, although a little more susceptible 
to frost, is greatly improved by cool 
weather. Late planted endive may be in 
line for bleaching at this time by tying 
the outside leaves with strips of cloth. 
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Your Garden of Verse” 


Dime Bargains 


I saw it in a dime store yesterday 


And, wondering vaguely why I wanted it, 


| purchased, brought it home and_ placed 
it here, ; 
A small blue vase upon my mantle-shelf. 


Then just this morning in the marketplace 

| saw a brown skinned girl with Bitter- 
sweet. 

Trailing its orange splendor like a flame, 

And for a dime I purchased some of that; 

Bringing it home to my small painted room 

I found that two dime’s worth of gold and 
blue 

Can make a shabby room look almost new. 

: —ROENA BURGER 


Eternal Freshness 


God made the emerald freshness of the 
earth 

Where virgin silence sleeps among the 
flowers, 

Filled the dream-paradise with undraped 
hours 

Of longing, mingled with sad tears and 
mirth 

In life’s immortal cup of memory. 


God made enchanted beauty, birds to sing 
With infinite pity cradled the red Rose 
Till silently its purple passion flows 


Back to the earth, death with her black 

ened wing 
Turns song to silence, beauty into dust. 
HvuGH FINDLAY 


A Misnomer 


In a tiny leaf-thatched cottage 
Beneath an old oak tree, 
Lives a timid little lady 
Whose name is a fallacy. 


You’ll have to search to find her, 
For she is very shy, 
And never will call out to you 


When you are passing by. 


A perky purple bonnet 

Tied with a ribbon of gold, 

And a flaring starched white apron 
Are all you will behold. 


Because, like every woman, 
She loves a hat that’s gay; 
We call her “Showy Orchis” 
And she’s “at home” in May. 


AGNES Hayes Post 


Unrivaled 


It would not do to sing 
Too sweet a song; 
[That were the realm 
The sky-born notes 
Poured on the listening 


of birds. 


air, 


Speak of an ecstasy 

Not found by those who live 
Too close to earth. 

It would not do to paint 


A flawless scene: 

For who would pit his skill 
Against that master hand, 
Upon whose palette 


Rainbows flash and bend; 
Who gives the setting sun 
One final burst of glory. 
At the close of day! 
—Meipa Harpr 
* Readers are invited to contribute original 
poems for this column. 
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THIS 
FALL 
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PUSH OR PULL 
IT EASILY LIKE 
A WAGON. FILL 
IT LIKE A DUST- 
PAN. DUMP IT 
QUICKLY BY TIP- 


PING FORWARD. 


. BALANCED . . STRONG! 


Save Yourself TIME 
and TROUBLE. Buy a 


“Gard-n-Cart” 


Use your Gard-n-Cart to e «) 
fall planting and transptanting material. 
you remove leaves and other debris 
clean-up time. (3) Perform {01 
in the garden all year ‘round. 
Light in weight and evenly balanced, Gard-n-Cart 
rolls along easily, noiselessly, on two rubber-tired 
wheels. Strong enough to hold a 200 pound man. 
No side tipping. 

If your dealer cannot supply 


BUDWIG MFG. CO., 
or 


ALFRED FIELD & CO., 


Ecstern Distributors 
93 Chambers St New York, N. Y. 


Move your 

(2) Help 
during fall 
labor-saving jobs 


you, order direct from 


BURBANK, CALIF. 


Inc, 
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“LET US CULTIVATE OUR GARDEN’ 


In these days of sorrow and distress, nowhere can we recapture our peace and | 
| 


nity so well as in a garden. So 


and lawn, and for a time lose memory of the horrors let loose on our friends 


other lands. 
tfulness may come to you. 


ADCO, Dept. F, Carlisle, Pa. 


we send you our free booklet, “The Life of The Soil?” 


go back each day to your flowers, shrubbery 


Trim, weed and transplant. 


- - - CANDIDE 


Work—that some measure of for- 














SA 
2 Pres. 


today 


NAUGHTON FARMS, Inc., Dept. R-31, Waxahachie, Tex. 
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for rose collection No. 103 










SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 
Your money back if you are not entirely 
Satisfied with this amazing bargain! 
lection includes | Red Radiance, | 
Radiance, 2 Talisman, 2 Ami Quinard, 
Hoover, and 2 Luxembourg. Send just $1.00 











THORNLESS BEAUTY 







The Red Rose BUSHES 
For Every (Formerly $2.00) 
Garden and Now 
Home $1.00 each 


N. Grillo, .,,R9SF.. Milldale, Conn. 











FLOWER GROWER 
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| $1.00” 


i Crape Myrtle—Hardy type. Red 2 for $1.00 
Daffodils—A spring flowering collection 


Iris—Bearded types. All different and 
| many high priced sorts including red. | 
| 15 for $1.00 | 
Columbine—Handsome long spurred type. | 


i}! a or. GHA SISOS. «..000 08040 10 for $1.00 
Phlox—aA fine mixture. All colors. 
10 for $1.00 


Pink Dogwood—3 ft., Branched 1 for $1.00 
| Buttercup Shrub—Handsome Buttercups 
| in springtime. A Glorious shrub and 

free flowering ..........+e..2 for $1.00 
Barberry—Red Berry type. 15 in. bushy. 


Boxwood—Old English. 3 yr. old plants. 


ii) Wine. 260 GORE «ooo b:0:0:60-6 40 15 for $1.00 
i Xmas Rose—Plant now for outdoor win- 
| SOP GA. one tecviccievesear cl eae 


| HOUSE PLANTS 


Gardenias—15 in. bushy plants.3 for $1.00 
Chinese Evergreen—Water culture plant. 
} Beautiful artistic leaves, Excellent for 
il table decoration. No sun required. 

4 for $1.00 
Cactus—Handsome glass shelf collection. 
California types, from 2%-in. pots. 

6 for $1.00 
Send for 


complete list 
bargains 


Add 10c to each $1.00 order for 
packing and postage 


Shady Lawn Nursery 


Hammonton, New Jersey 


of many 





| 


| FALL PLANTING OFFERS | 


of Jonquils, Daffodils, Narcissus. 
Majority will flower first season. tH 
eS ea ape 75 for $1.00 
| Peonies—All colors. Flowering sizes. | 
| 6 for $1.00 
| Poppies—Plant in fall only. Mammoth 
Gewrers. MA) GUE... .0:020.000- 008 6 for $1.00 


| 
| 
25 for $1.00 | 
| 
| 
| 
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Plant IRIS now for spring bloom 


Finest varieties, moderately priced. 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
Catalog on request 


CARL SALBACH 


644 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 











Gladiolus Bulbs 


Highest Quality Lowest Prices 


Send for catalog listing 200 
leading varieties. It’s free. 


REDWOOD NURSERIES 
GRANTS PASS OREGOIW 














BETTER DELPHINIUMS 


Baby seedlings advertised in August issue are now ‘“‘grown 
ups’’—8 to 9 inches—Still $3 per 100. Mix. of Lyondel, 
Gold Medal, Pacific, Imperial and others. Guaranteed to 
survive the winter if planted by Oct. Ist. $7. per 100 in 
April, °41. Large one year transplants, finest types, $1.50 
per doz. $5. per 50; $8. per 100. Selected divisions, 50c 
each; $5. per 12. SEEDS—Per pkt., 50c; 3 for $1. 
Folder free or with 50 novelty seeds, 25c. 


Delphinium Experimental Gardens, Puyallup, Wash. 








Gladiolus— 


Are you interested in glads? If not you 
should be. Try to visit some gladiolus 
gardens this summer and see the beau- 
tiful colors and forms that are infi- 
nitely superior to the older varieties. | 
grow about forty acres and will be glad 
to have you visit my fields during 
August and September. I grow hun- 
dreds of varieties including about all 
of the newest and finest. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
ELMER GOVE 
Box 45 Burlington, Vermont 


' ie 


























Arboretums in America 


(Continued from page 425) 


continues, to the everlasting benefit of 
horticulture and beauty of the country. 

Forestry needs are also pertinent. 
Our lack of wisdom is displayed when 
we destroy and do not replace the 
natural stands of trees. An arboretum 
conducts research on rates of growth, 
timber qualities under various conditions, 
and other necessary facts pertaining to 
native and foreign trees for reforesta- 
tion. 

At the present time some 150 or 160 
locations in the United States feature 
special plant colleetions which entitles 
them to be ealled arboretums. Some are 
developed in connection with botanic 
gardens. Half of these are in the north- 
eastern states and one-quarter are in the 
Midwest. The southern and far western 
states each have about an eighth of the 
total quantity. 

These vary greatly in size. Nearly half 
of them are under ten acres in extent. 
Several are contained in only two or 
three acres and specialize in collections 
of such plants as succulents, desert 
plants, hybrid Oaks, or small woody 
plants like Peonies. Twenty-five or so 
are 50 to 100 acres in extent, another 
twenty-five are from 100 to 500 acres, 
and nine list an acreage of between 500 


and 1,000 acres. Only four or five com- 
prise an area exceeding 1,000 acres and 
these larger ones are mostly in preserves, 
or have extensive woodland holdings 
which, of course, are not intensively de- 
veloped. 

At “Far Country,’ Germantown, Pa., 
is an excellent collection of Hemlocks. 
Scientific research is being conducted 
there on the range of American Hem- 
lock from dwarf, compact forms, to 
columnar types. Perhaps your location 
in northern Idaho or southern Missis- 
sippi may be best fitted for research on 
another kind of plant. Or, perhaps in 
connection with the natural science de- 
partment of your local school, or as a 
part of the city park, the plants may be 
correctly labeled and serve in your lo- 
cality as a reliable source of information 
and an inspiration to better horticultural 
practice. 

A few of the present gardens attract 
great numbers of visitors, a million and 
a half each year apiece, for example at 
the Brooklyn Botanie Garden and the 
New York Botanical Garden. But it is 
usually where there are showy displays 
of such plants as Lilacs, Rhododendrons, 
and flowering Cherries that people visit 
them freely. Nearly every such garden 
is open and free to the public and the 
private ones may be visited on request. 

An arboretum is a local institution 
which, better than art museums or li- 





kinds. 


Yellow Trumpets 
King Alfred 
Aerolite 
Emperor 
Olympia 
Tresserve 
White Trumpets 
Beersheba 
Mrs. E. H. Krelage 


Bicolor Trumpets 
Spring Glory 
Victoria 
Van Waveren’s Giant 
Silvanite 


Incomparabilis (yellow perianth) 
Croesus 
Helios 
Red Cross 
Lucinius 
Fortune 


Incomparabilis (bicolor) 
John Evelyn 
Whitewell 
Franciscus Drake 


Barri 
Bath’s Flame 
Aleida 


(yellow) 


Barri (bicolor) 
Diana Kasner 
Firetail 





Daffodil Planting Guide 


{OMe gardeners wishing to plant Daffodils by named varieties of good 
quality, without getting expensive ones, may select any of the following 
They are all good standard sorts of proven worth. 


Note: For species and species hybrid Daffodils, not listed here, see the article, 
“How to Grow Miniature Daffodils,” on pages 372-373, August. 


Mrs. Barclay 
Lady Moore 


Leedsi 
Hera 
White Lady 
Mrs. Nette O’Melveny 
Silver Star 
Mrs. R. O. Backhouse 
Tunis 
Mitylene 


Jonquils 
Jonquilla Simplex (single) 
Jonquilla Flore-pleno (double) 
Campernelle Rugulosus 
Golden Sceptre 


Poetaz 
Cheerfulness 
Orange Cup 
Laurens Koster 
Admiration 
Poeticus 


Actaea 
Recurvus 
Cassandra 


Double Daffodils 
Twink 
The Pearl 
Royal Sovereign 
Mary Copeland 
Sulphur Phoenix 
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braries, represents a community. To a 
certain extent it provides for passive 
recreation for those who come only to 
enjoy its beauty. It is designed, how- 
ever, to provide inspiration and educa- 
tion in matters relating to plants and 
horticulture. Fortunately, its beauty and 
education go hand in hand. The innocent 
who rebels at Latin appellations, or 
who cares naught for the fact that the 
Ginkgo is the Alpha of the botanic scale 
of woody plants, while Chrysanthemum 
is considered by some to be the Omega, 
may enjoy the arboretum as a rural 
park. But while he walks he learns. And 
little by little we who have become di- 
vorced from with 


iving Nature are 
] g Nat LY 
gradually being drawn back into her 


fold. 

[The second and concluding article on 
arboretums will appear in the October 
issue. | 


Harvesting and Preparing Gourds 


(Continued from page 428) 


Sections of growing vines with flowers 
and fruit will continue to keep green 
and produce flowers for several weeks 
when the cut ends are placed in water. 
They may be used in making unusual 


decorations and arrangements and are 
very useful in exhibits. The staminate 
flowers, if cut in the early morning, 


will keep the better part of the day 
and make lovely bouquets. 


Harvesting Lagenarias. With the ex- 
ception of Marankas and some of the 
white and green mottled Lagenarias, 
they have little value in the green state 
from the decorative standpoint, although 
all forms are very interesting when used 
in exhibits. Their beauty may be en- 
hanced in this state if rubbed with a 
little floor wax and gourds so treated 
will take on a smoother appearance 
when ultimately dried. The chemical 
treatment suggested for Pepos also does 
very well tor Marankas and other dark 
green Lagenarias. 

As has already been suggested, in 
northern climates Lagenarias should be 
left on the vines at least until killed by 


frost or until the fruit or stems turn 
brown, or as long a time as possible for 
complete maturity. The Luffa or Dish 
Cloth Gourd which is grown for its 
dried fibrous center is also left on the 
vine until it freezes which greatly 


hastens the curing and drying process. 
If Lagenarias are to be painted later, 
it is well to allow them to remain on the 


vine until after freezing weather has 
overtaken them. Freezing causes the 
outer skin to peel off, leaving the sur- 
face smooth and easily available for 


painting and decorating. The freezing 
and thawing does not seem to harm the 
shells when this process takes place in 
the open or in buildings, so long as they 


have a free circulation of air. Although 
I have not tried it, it has been sug- 


gested that a small hole be made in the 
end of the gourd and placed in a warm 
place where the Pomace or fruit flies 
will enter and thereby hasten the curing 
process. 


The action of molds and fungi on the 
surface of a slow curing gourd in a non- 


freezing temperature makes for a most 
interesting mottled effect. When com- 


pletely dried, it is rubbed lightly with 
fine steel wool and polished with floor 
wax. Such gourds are very decorative 
and have a distinet Chinese effect. The 
mottling varies from yellows and light 
browns to black. The process may be 
stopped at any time or point by wiping 
or dipping the gourd with a disinfectant 
solution such as suggested for Pepos. 
Sinee the various molds and fungi grow 
at various temperatures, a variety of 
mottling may be obtained. The skin of 
gourds so treated remains on indefinitely 
but should it be desirable later to remove 
the outer mottled skin, it will frequently 
be found to affect the shell underneath 
and also to mottle it to a lesser degree. 


When desirable to 
skin from the dried gourds, submerge 
them in water for twenty-four hours, 
scrape off the softened skin with a 
blunt instrument or the back of a knife 
blade and while still moist, rub with 
steel wool. 


remove the outer 


In cutting the gourd from the vine, 
enough should be ineluded above the 
node where the gourd is attached to 
allow for tying a piece of twine with 
which it may be hanged while curing. 
Lagenarias are particularly susceptible 
to the destructive disease, anthracnose, 


which sometimes affects the fruit at 
harvest with deep  pox-like growths 
causing them to decay. This process 


may be arrested and the fruit preserved 
by dusting with flour of sulphur. One 
season I had a particularly fine squash 
which was badly affected and by the 
above treament, I was able to keep it in 
otherwise good condition until the fol- 
lowing summer. 


When the seeds rattle and the surface 
no longer feels moist and clammy, we 
be that 


may sure they are properly 
eured. The gourds are then ready to 
test our ingenuity in preparing them 


for all sorts of decorative and utilitarian 
purposes. 
























Have Pun 


WATCH PADDY’S 
HAIR GROW 


’ 








and 
find 


most 


In millionaires’ mansions 
cottage kitchens you'll 
PADDY O’°HAIR — the 
beloved and amusing novelty 
Z . ever created. Talk about 
Magic; Fill with water; spread special seed 
—then watch the miracle! PADDY grows 
thick crop of bright green hair, eyebrows, 
and sideburns. You can give him haircuts; 
the grass will grow for months; can be 
planted again and again. PADDY is 5 
inches tall; made of durable pottery. Thous- 
ands buy PADDY for them- 
selves; then reorder for gifts 
and prizes. Send $1.00 for 
PADDY complete with gen- 
erous supply of seed and in- 
struction. Postpaid. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or your 
money refunded. ; 
Special prices on quantities 
te Garden Clubs and Bazaars. 


PADDY NOVELTY CO. 
104 WASHINGTON AVE. 
GOLIAD, TEXAS 





























7. en Giant 
Tulip $1 20 


Leaders paid 


paid 
One Large Bulb Each of the 
Varieties Listed Below (10 Bulbs) 


Two each (20 bulbs) $2.25. 
Three each (30 bulbs) $3.25. 

Six each (60 bulbs) $6.25. 
Twelve each (120 bulbs) $12.00. 


These are our own American Grown 
Tulips, from our fields in the Pacific 
Northwest, where we have grown 
tulips by scientific methods for sev- 
eral years. The varieties are out- 
standing among the tall, late flower- 
ing giant tulips. In our tests, our 
American grown tulips have pro- 
duced better flowers than Imported 
Dutch bulbs. Varieties are priced in- 
dividually as follows, all prepaid: 


Doz. 100 
Bartigon $1.25 $ 9.00 
Inglescombe Yellow .. 1.25 9.00 
Reverend Ewbank .... 1.40 10.00 
Clara Butt ee oe 1.25 9.00 
DERG 6 DEM snccccsee O58 11.00 
Pride of Haarlem........ 1.40 10.00 
Orange King 1.40 10.00 
Madame Krelage 1.25 9.00 
ET rr re oy i gh 1.55 11.00 
Bronze Queen 1.25 9.00 


Fall catalog, listing everything for 
fall planting, free on request 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 


10 W. Randolph St. - Chicago, Ill. 
47 Barclay St. - - New York City 








JULIAE. CLARK 





MATILIJA 


Tall Growing Perennial 
Large 
D> white flowers. 
stamened: 
scented. 
cutting. 
foliage. 


Excellent 
Gray 


LILIES 


CANBY ORE. 


USA Send for 


catalogue 


decorative satiny 
Yellow 
Mignonette 
for 
Green 


$1.00 each—Three $2.00 














A New Weatherproof 


METAL PLANT HARKER 


b 


We highly recommend 
all-year marker for 
Spring plantings. 
Made of durable metal; baked enamel, 
green finish. Write on top of stake and 
slip on plastic window cap. You have 
an enduring marker, with no fade-out 
of your writing. Stake is 7” tall, writ- 
ing surface 14%”x2%”. Shipped Prepaid. 
12 markers $1.00; 25 markers $2.00; 
50 markers $3.75; 100 markers $7.00. 


Send Your Order To 
SMITH INDUSTRIES 
XENIA, OHIO 


“IT WEARS A CAP” 


this beautiful 
your Fall and 


FLOWER GROWER 
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| NOW You Gat fford 
She Newes and Fines 


ap? DAYLILIES 


i 
> i 


\ 
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E have assembled into a single popular 

priced Collection twelve of the finest of the 

new improved Hybrid Hemerocallis, includ- 
ing the giam golden-yellow Ophir (cataloged at 
50c a plant). Arranged to give a whole season of 
bloom—May to August. Here are seme of the 
shades this superb Collection will bring to your 
garden: pale apricot; apricot yellow; pale yel- 
low; lemon-yellow; clear gold; orange yellow; 
deep orange. These new Hybrid Hemerocallis ate 
as lovely as the finest lilies and much easier to 
grow. Now is the time to plant them for prolific 
bloom next season. 


PLANTS, All Diff ¢, 
12 Featensd aioe $2.50 


FREE illustrated folder lists other 
Fall bargains. Write for it. 


ROSEDALE NURSERIES 


Box P East View, New York 


OREGON GIANT PANSY SEED 


For PROFIT and PLEASURE! 
To be sure of true stock order 
your seed direct of the originator 
and grower of this unexcelled 
strain, 

MRS. MERTON G. ELLIS 

Box 66, Canby, Oregon 

1 pkt. 60@ seeds, mixed...... $l. 

3 pkts. 600 seeds, mixed... ..$2.00 
Trial pkt. 175 seeds, mixed...§ .35 
Cultural Directions and Marketing 

RE 


Suggestions, FREE on request. 
OFF SALE OF 


5 0% TALL BEARDED IRIS 


Select your own choice of varieties from pages 6 to 19 
of our beautiful 1940 catalog, excepting collection offers, 
to the value of $4.00 or over, and send us a check for 
HALF the amount. This offer is good till Sept. 30 only 
and subject to stock heing unsold. You better order 
immediately and designate a few second choices as our 
stock is limited. 




















Catalog free on request. 


OAKHURST GARDENS 
512 W. Foothill Blvd, Arcadia, Calif. 





Specializing in IRIS @ AMARYLLIS @® RARE BULBS 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Cut Flowers— GLADIOLUS —suis 


VISIT Our Popular 20 acres of gladiolus in bloom 
from July 20th to Oct. 1st, located on Rte. 1, main 
highway to Portsmouth, N. H. and 6 miles from 
Newburyport, Mass. 

Write for 1940 Fall List 
SEABROOK * NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Special SHRUB Offer 


Flowering Quince—Flaming Scarlet flowered......... $.35 
Kerria Japonica—Everblooming, double flowered... .. ae 
Rose Acacia—Rosy p:nk, large clustered............ -50 
Potentilla Fruiticosa—Everblooming shrub buttereup.. .35 
Variegated Bittersweet--Evergreen vine............. I 
One eacb of these 5 Shrubs, $1.90 Value, $1.25 
Send for free catalog listing the best in shrubs, peonies, 
Iris and perennials—it pronounces all names. 


m E. 101 Sharp Ave., Room 291-B 
GAOT Noe SE WASH. 
NURSERIES 


Newer Flowering 


BULBS 


| This is the year for “something dif- 
Butterfly Tulip, 
Daffodil, Hyacinth Orchid, Lewisia, 


Lycoris, Sunbright, Eremurus, Als- 











ferent”’ Autumn 


troemeria, Plume Hyacinth. Ask for 
illustrated Catalog of the unusual in 
Seeds, Plants, Bulbs. 











REX. D. PEARCE 
MOORESTOWN, N. J. 


BOX Z 


STPTEMBER, 1940 











A Growing Garden 
Diary 
Matric Apnrey Harrzoe, (S. C.) 


Look on this beautiful world, and read 
the truth 
Inher fair page; see, every season brings 
New change, to her, of everlasting youth. 
BryYaNT 


Sepremper 4—Last night I returned 
frem a moter trip north. All the way 
up into New England the flowers bloom- 
ing were not unlike ours though thé season 
is later. But our favorite Crape Myrtle 
dwindled out from Virginia on. . We saw 
native shrubs with pretty lavender blooms 
in Virginia and were told they are called 
Lady Fingers. These were quite effective 
in highway plantings. 

At West Grove, Penna. we enjoyed see- 
ing the ‘‘Star’’ Roses. Then we stopped 
at Kennett Square and wandered through 
Longwood Gardens. We thought it won- 
derful of the DuPonts to open the beau- 
tifully landseaped gardens and green- 
houses to the public. It was interesting 
all along to see nurseries whose catalogues 
I get. 

In some states the roadsides are plant- 
ed with native material which will thrive 
with a minimum of care. In Conneeti- 
eut, roadside beautification is indeed no- 
ticeable. Also we remarked in Vermont 
and New Hampshire how clean and well- 
kept the highways are with trash con- 
tainers all along—and no disfiguring bill- 
boards. 

In New Hampshire, whose state flower 
is the Lilac, the continuous plantings of 
Lilacs were noted; how lovely it must be 
when they are flowering for motorists to 
see miles and miles of them. I under- 
stand the state highway department gave 
Lilac bushes, to be planted along the road- 
sides, to clubs in that state. 

Mountain Ash trees were a sight to 
see ladened with orange-red berries. They 
made us think of the Royal Poinciana for 
the foliage is somewhat alike, and the 
blooms of “Bird of Paradise” are near 
the same color as the elusters of berries 
of the Mountain Ash. 

This part of the country with its moun- 
tains, Bireh trees with slender branches 
of white, and picturesque homes, reflected 
in the clear waters, will always be re- 
membered by me as indeed beautiful. 

One likes to take trips but appreciates 
home after getting back. ’Tis cool here 
now and I am told it has been raining 
nearly every day for. the two weeks we 
were away. And my! how the weeds and 
grass have grown! 





SerpTEMBER 6—Early this dewy morn- 
ing it was delightful to work in the gar- 
den as we whiffed the fragrance of Tea 
Olive, Abelia and Clematis. But after 
getting Bermuda grass out of the Rose 
beds where it has run over from the 
grass walks, and cultivating about Irises 
a little, I was willing to just glance at 
the vegetable garden and let the little 
weeds that came up with moisture stay 
for the present, for at eleven o'clock it 
was warm. I noticed, though, that there 
is an abundance of beans, Lima beans, 
okra, eggplant and peppers. 





SEPTEMBER 8—I cut off some runners 
on Wisterias, then raked the lacy spider 
webs off Boxwoods. I have this done 
each morning for the appearance; the 
plants are not injured by the webs. It 
is not like the webs on pecan trees that 
can be seen now and will have to be gotten 
out. We burn the webworms on pecan 
trees using a long pole with a lighted 
kerosene-soaked wad on it. 

Searlett O’Hara Morning Glories, and 
flowers of Cypress Vines are dashes of 
color this morning. The dainty Cypress 
Vine with red or white star-flowers is 
my husband’s delight. Spider Lilies (Ly- 
coris radiata) with bright rosy-red blooms, 
and Golden Lyecoris, keep surprising us 
when the flower stalks just appear with 
no foliage. The foliage follows the flow- 
ers and the future blooms are dependent 
on vigorous winter growth of the foliage. 


SEPTEMBER 1]—The breeze that sprung 
up in the night is weleome after three hot 
days. We're having to soak the ground 
around many plants to keep them alive. 
In the frames, which I keep moist but 
not soaked, Columbines, Calendulas, and 
Siberian Wallflowers are nice plants and 
Pansies are coming up. 

I gathered Cayenne peppers to string 
and let dry—we like them for seasoning 
meats and vegetables. In the herb bor- 
der I noticed various seedlings—Dill, 
Borage and others—enough to transplant 
and to give friends. 

Suckers seen on a few Roses were 
pruned off. If this is not done they 
will outgrow the grafted part and kill 
it out. Suckers come from below ground 
at the graft and ean be identified by their 
quick growth and small leaves. 





SEPTEMBER 19—At this time volunteer 
Morning Glories and Cinnamon Vines get 
to be a nuisance unless we keep after 
them, pulling them out with the roots. 
This morning we cut back some plants, 
as Petunias. Fertilized and cultivated, 
they will repay us with fine fall flowers. 


SEPTEMBER 29—After rains the ground 
is in good condition for work in the 
vegetable garden. We are after weeds 
to keep them from seeding. 

Before sowing evergreen grass seed we 
had the lawns raked and fertilized. This 
time we used fine manure that we had 
on hand. 

We’re already planning where Pansies 
will be set out in November; the borders 
must be ready with manure dug under 
deep, sometime before then. 

Looking toward the grove we can see 
leaves beginning to get a tinge of red 
Sourwood and Black Gum—unmistakable 
signs of fall. 


SEPTEMBER 30—I went over to one ot 
the pools to enjoy at closer range the 
Faney-leaved Caladiums planted near the 
margin and found the pool had leaked 
and many large fantail and comet tail 
fish, and other beauties, were dead. This 
was pure carelessness on my part not 
having discovered this before so much 
damage was done, but I don’t feed the 
fish oftener than twice a week and hadn't 
noticed. We got busy, caught what few 
live fish there were, putting them in an- 
other pool, and got everything ready for 
recementing the sides as soon as they're 
dry enough. About a garden one truly 
has to keep a vigilant eve! 


























September In Southern Gardens 


(Continued from page 422) 


is one of the most beautiful of the new 
perennials. The soft primrose of the 
outer petals contrasts well with the deeper 
yellow centers, and the flowers are much 


larger than the older Anthemis of the 
deep yellow, Tinetoria and Perry’s Va- 
riety. Use both for best effect. 
Columbines, Stocks, Pinks, Sweet 
Williams and other perennials in the 
seed beds can be planted out now. If 


however, 
the fall 


the weather continues too warm, 
let them alone until the chill of 
beromes a reality. 

Edgings of Phlox and Candytuft should 
be set now so that the small plants will 
be well established before cold weather 
comes. Sweet Alyssum is almost ever- 
green and small plants of this can also be 


set with the blue flowered Nierembergia 
which is truly evergreen. While the 
Phlox and Candytuft give a long season 


of spring bloom, the Nierembergia blooms 
straight through the summer. Saponaria 
oeymoides is another fine edging with 
dainty pink flowers in spring. It is sup- 
posed to rebloom later. 

Bugle plants and Veronicas give deep 
blues for rock gardens and ground eov- 
ers. Both can be separated now. 

Roses, Dahlias, Chrysanthemums 
Hardy Asters need to be fertilized and 
watered and disbudded to induce the 
finest bloom. Spray or dust as needed. 


Morning Glories— Heavenly Blue, 
Scarlett O’Hara and Rose Marie, can be 
potted up now for indoor bloom during 
the winter. They make fine color notes, 
and need little care but much water in the 
heated houses. 

Lawns must be made ready for winter 


and 


sowing. Get rid of the weeds. Set the 
mower so that the cutting is closer than 
during the hot weather. Rake often. 


Soil analysis is the only way to determine 
what fertilizer to use. Get your agricul- 
tural college to make the tests for you, 
and then have the loeal fertilizer man 
make up the combination you need. 
Lettuce, spinach, cos, onions, Brussels 
sprouts, turnips and turnip greens, kale, 
kohlrabi, and radishes, if planted this 
month, will provide green food for the 


tables all winter. Farm gardens near 
the towns find ready sale for surplus 
products. 


Cool nights, shorter days and the haze 
of Indian Summer make garden work a 
keen delight and the glory of the late 
summer flowers more and more appre- 
ciated. Hemerocallis, Asters, Phlox, 
Kupatoriums, Gerberas, early Chrysan- 
themums and Roses just coming in are a 
lew of the charms of September. 





FEED THE BIRDS 


TRY BEGINNER'S LUCK 





PACKARD FEEDER and 
fill of Packard Bird Food 
$1.00 postpaid. Catalog Free. 
Recommended by Audubon Societies 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
1451 Washington St. Canton, Mass. 








Viola Black Imp 


Lita McComprs, ( Calif.) 
IOLA NIGRA, or Black Imp, is a 
serap of the midnight sky wrapped 
around a pale star of the milky way. It 


is tiny and pert and altogether different. 
This midget is geared to mass vrodue- 


tion; it never knows when to stop bloom- 
ing. So if you are the type who must 
always be redecorating and changing the 
furniture around don’t plant this—you 
are sure to tire of seeing the same spot 
of color in the same place over a period 
of months. However, for ordinary gar- 
deners it is just about the last word in 
general satisfaction as it requires no 
special conditions and blooms well in 
partial shade. 

It comes true from seed; 
variation in size, shape, or 


I found no 
color among 


all the plants from a packet of seed. The 
seed may be planted quite late in fall 
for early spring bloom. 

The petals have the sheen of good 


black taffeta and the blossom is so placed 


on the stem sthat it tips a little forward 
and up to give the little flower an air 
of wild grace in contrast to the round- 


faced complacence of many of the hybrid 
Violas. The tiny blossom is one-half inch 
wide and more than three-quarters of an 
inch long. 

I have a small colony in the rock gar- 
den where it blooms over the vellowing 
foliage of the little Hoop-petticoat Daf- 


fodils. From March to July that partieu- 
lar pocket of the rockery is draped with 
good green foliage from which peer 
countless tiny black faces. For wealth 


of blossom it rivals the well-known Con- 
volvulus mauritanicus which carpets the 
slope just across the path with a back- 
ground of soft blue gaily printed with 


the rosy funnels of the pink Zephyr 
Lily. 

Black Imp is a_ perfect subject for 
miniature arrangements. Try the tiny 


black blossoms in a little pewter pitcher; 


as a line arrangement in a silver ash 
tray; or use them to give rhythm through 


repetition in bouquets of mixed blossoms. 
The main difficulty in making miniatures 
is in finding tiny blossoms of darker color 
and heavier texture to balance the airy 
top sprays. Black Imp is just right in 
size, shape, and color. And because it is 
a true miniature it adds that final stamp 
of authenticity to your creation which is 
definitely missing when a single floret or 
bud from a large composite head is used. 
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NEW, 
ILLUSTRATED 


BIG, MAGNIFICENT 


VOLUME 
THE ART OF 
JAPANESE 
GARDENS 
By LORAINE E. KUCH 


A thrilling every true 


possession for 


garden lover. Shows how Oriental art, 
history, culture and philosophy have 
comb ned to produce gardens which 
are the wonder and fascination of the 
world. With 64 rare photographs, 6 
drawings, and genuine Ja panese wood 
block print in §8 colors. 7'* x10 
inches. 320 pages, $5.00 















THE 
JOHN DAY CO. 
New York 











2 1500 VARIETIES 


ONY Vy Peonies, Iris, Poppies 
Pe, A ° 
“AY } iV and Hemerocallis 
ae Catalog Free on Request 
prectons 
Some C. F. WASSENBERG 


VAN WERT, OHIO 











BETTER BLOOMING “BULBS. 


HEBERLING'S GLADIOLUS 


CORN BELT GROWN 
INCORPORATED 
J. H. Heberling Illinois, 


TULIPS, GLADIOLUS 
and REGAL LILIES 


Send now for our September Price 

Complete Gladiolus catalog about 
15th. 

A eoadh card with your 
will bring it. 


J. H. HEBERLING, 
EASTON,ILLINOIS,U.S. A. 


U.S.A. 


Easton, 


list. 
Oct. 


name and address 














Aristocrats of 


the garden 
and offer 
Chinese, 

Colors 


Lutea , 
through yellow and = 


TREE PEONIES 


We have the largest collection in America 
e 
them in their separate a 
Japanese and the = 
ty oe ty a? i Catalog on request. 
Illustratec i — 
al ey = collection of Herbaceous Peon 
also offe 


BERLIN PEONY. GARDENS 


tT 0 — Shiics Penna. 
Dept. 
Nr 


IRIS % PRICE 


Nrite for free booklet illustrated in 
or, describing World’s most beauti- 
varieties flowering from early 
Spring to late Fall. 100 of them of- 
fered at half regular price. 


WEED’S NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 
BOX 223F BEAVERTON, OREGON 




















LOVELY NATIVE BULBS 


Now while familiar bulbs are so scarce become 
acquainted with our many lovely native flowers of 
which you have been told lately in—Flower 
Grower. They are very lovely and do splendidly 
throughout the East. 


“GET ACQUAINTED COLLECTIONS" 


24 Mariposa Tulips 6 each, each named... $1.00 
25 Brodiaeas 5 each, 5 vars., each named......... $1.10 
25 Erythroniums 5 each, 5 vars., each named...... $1.10 
25 Giant Trilliums 5 each, 5 vars., each named... $1.40 

(Postpaid with full culture 
Free on Request. My beautiful 
color tells you about these and many others in wide 
variety with full cultural directions. Send Now. 


CARL PURDY 
Ukiah, Calif. 


4 vars., 


included ) 
catalog illustrated in 


Box 9405 














WILDFLOWERS and FERNS 


FOR FALL PLANTING 


See the SPECIAL OFFERS in our 
full page, FLOWER 
Grower. Add charm to your 
garden with native flowers. 


August 


Folder on Request 


THE AIKEN neaseme INC. 


Putney -, 2 -_ = * Vermont 















FLOWER GROWER 
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TUTTE ETE 


Classified Advertising Section 








a TEE ow 


RATE I5c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, 124 per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. H 
WITH ORDER. 








Greenhouse Seeds 





GREENHOUSE SEEDS, PLANTS AND BULBS. Many 
kinds to plant now for Winter flowering under glass. 
Free ue. S. Cobb, Dept. D, 22 Barry Rd., Scars- 
dale, N. 





Alpines 





Hemerocallis 





UNUSUAL ROCK PLANTS and Perennials. New Price 
List on request. Bowie Landscape Service, 1513 W. Tioga 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








- Baby Evergreens 





25, 2 YEAR COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE $1.00; 15—3 yr. 
transplants, $1.00; 4—4 yr. transplants, $1.00. 4 Irish 
Juniper 8-10 inch transplants, $1.00. Numerous bargains. 
Complete list. RANSOM NURSERY, Geneva, Ohio. 








Begonias 





250 RARE, UNUSUAL varieties, Abel Carriere, Dawn. 
Calla Lily, Glaucophylla Scaudeus, Mrs. Fred Scripps. 
Descriptive Book. leaf illustrations 50c. Green Tree Flower 
Gardens, 5343 Greene, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Biuchervies 





BLUEBERRIES. For Fall Planting. A full line of our 
famous quality plants, earth on roots. Guaranteed true 
to name. Careful buyers, get our free folder. Houston 
Orchards, Box K, Hanover, Mass. 


: ~ Beohe 


DELIGHTES FOR LADIES, earliest old English cook book 
and herbal, published after 330 years. Also First Garden 
Book, each, $2.50. Free catalog garden books. Trovillion 
Private Press, Herrin, Illinois. 




















~ Bulbs | 


DAFFODILS, TULIPS, HYACINTHS, CROCUS, etc. 
shipped duty free, charges prepaid to destination. Apply 
for catalog. J. HEEMSKERK, c/o P. van Deursen, Sas- 
senheim, Holland. 








TULIP BULBS. 100 Mixed, all types, large, $4.00; 
bedding, $2.75. 10 each 10 varieties labeled, assorted 
colors $4.25; bedding, $3.00. Prepaid east of Rockies. 
The Van Gardens, Kingston, New Jersey. 





FORTY DARWIN TULIPS $1.00. Large bedding size, 
diameter 1” up. Price not advanced yet but order early. 
Other Dollar Specials: 100 Ranunculus or Anemones; 40 
Dutch Iris; 12 King Alfred Daffodils; 30 Narcissus; ‘One 
Clivia. Each item $1.00. Three items $2.75. Six, $5.35. 
Postpaid. Fall Bulb Catalog out Aug. 15. Tells how to 
grow Amaryllis and all bulbs. Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. F 
La Verne, Calif. 








Cactus 





CACTUS—15 miniature size or 8 blooming size, all dif- 
ferent, all labeled, $1.00 prepaid. ‘These are Cacti, not 
succulents. Cultural directions and 25 Candy Cactus seed 
and 25 mixed Cacti seed free with each order. 1 small 
Old Man Cactus 25c extra. This is the best offer in the 
Cactus world. No catalog at present; order direct from 
this adv. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, 
Box 143, Van Horn, Texas. 


Daffodils 








DAYLILIES, Dauntless, Linda, Patricia, Serenade. Sunny 
West—each $1.50. Hyperion, Iris Perry, Mrs. —_— 
Austin, Mrs. W. H. Wyman, Ophir, Radiant, each 50c. 
Bardeley, Calypso, Gem, Gypsy, Imperator, Margaret 
Perry, each 25c. Postage paid on orders over $2.00. 
Fisher Flowers, Germantown, Tenn. 


60 VARIETIES OF HEMEROCALLIS are described and 
priced in our colorfully illustrated catalog which will be 
sent free upon your request. Plant our large roots now 
for bloom throughout next summer. National Iris Gar- 
dens, Box 223-F, Beaverton, Oregon. 











Insecticides 


USE ROTOTOX SPRAY for Dahlia leaf hopper, European 
corn borer (write for special corn borer bulletin); Gladi- 
olus_ thrips—dipping, soaking, spraying; Delphinium— 
Cyclamen mite; Kose pests; etc. 20 page Green Booklet 
free with order or on request. Postpaid prices: 8 oz. 
(makes 12-24 gallons) $1.00; 1 pt. $1.75; 1 qt. $3.00; 
% gal. $5.00; 1 gal. $10.00; cash with order. Write for 
circular describing sprayer that works from the _ hose. 
a = en COMPANY, 8121 Yale St., East Willis- 
ton, 











Iris 





IRISES, 25 choice varieties, labeled, all different, pre- 
paid for $1.00. List of 450 varieties including latest, now 
ready. John N. Bommersbach, Decatur, III. 





§RIS—Modern varieties very attractively priced in my free 
catalog of ‘‘Rugged Kansas Grown Iris.”’ Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Generous count assured. Linwood Iris Gar- 
dens, 3425 W. Central, Wichita, Kansas. 





SIBERIAN ItRIS—6 blooming size plants prepaid, $1.00. 
Request our descriptive list of Peonies and Double English 
Violets. Walton E. Milliman, Rockford, Michigan. 





it DIFFERENT Fall Blooming IRIS for $1.15 Postpaid. 
Hundreds of other hardy varieties. Catalogue free. Fair 
Chance Farm, Beloit, Kansas. 


JAPANESE IRISES. For $2.00 will send postpaid, eight 
double-fan divisions finest Yokohama named _ varieties 
properly labeled. Sherbrooke Gardens, Kirkland, Wash. 


TWICE-BLOOMING {IR!iS—write for our large free book- 
let illustrating varieties in natural color as well as de- 
scribing and pricing the finest tall-bearded, dwarf, and 
fall-blooming sorts. National Iris Gardens, Box 223- F, 
Beaverton, Oregon. 














Lawn Seeds 


“PURE KENTUCKY” Blue Grass Lawn Seed of the same 
highly dependable quality is cheaper now. We know that 
nature’s plan of early seeding is best and you will like 
the way it comes _up and grows. 5 lbs. $1.50: 10 Ibs. 
$2.50; 25 Ibs. $5.75: 50 Ibs. $10.50. F. O. B. subject 
change. WALNUT LAWN FARM, Military Rd., Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 








LAWN CARE—valuable treatise on weed control and 
other maintenance essentials—sixty indexed issues 25c— 
book binding $1. Free subscription to future bulletins 
included. O. M. Scott & Sons Co., Marysville, Ohio. 





NARCISSUS, Daffodils, Jonquils, call "em what you will. 
Descriptive catalog of World's best and newest varieties. 
Edwin C. Powell, Rt. 2, Rockville, Md. 





DAFFODILS—15 choice bulbs for $1.00, 50 for $2.00, 
postpaid, 5 named varieties, King Alfred, Olympia, Sir 
Watkin, Emperor and Croesus. 7 variety mixture, $8.50 
per bushel (not prepaid). MRiver’s Edge Flower Farm, 
Nuttall, Va. 





“HAND- MADE” Daffodil Mixture. Each package contains 
100 bulbs—25 varieties—8 distinct types, covering two 
months bloom, includes King Alfred, Olympia, Laurens 
Koster, Glory ‘of Sassenheim, Buttercup, etc., $3.00 pack- 
age. 5 packages (500) $14.00. Daffodils for naturalizing, 
Barri Conspicuus, Early and Late Poeticus, also mixture 
12 good varieties covering six weeks bloom, $1.50 hun- 
dred; $12.50 thousand. Everything blooming size. Price 
list. Howard Gardens, Republic, Mo. 





DAFFODILS, large bulbs, September only per _ bushel, 
King Alfred $17.50, Golden Spur $15.00, Victoria $12.50. 
Daffodils for naturalizing, large flowering bulbs, 50, $2.00; 
100, $3.50; 1000, $28.00, express prepaid. Vito Conenna 
Bulb Farm, Snohomish, ‘Washington. 











 Delphiniums 


GOLD MEDAL DELPHINIUMS—large flowers, fine spikes. 
Lady Eleanor, Blue Spire, Isla. Purple Splendour, etc. 
Also Pacific Hybrids. Seeds—Selected $1.00. Mixed 50c. 
Hibberson, 853 Byng St., Victoria, Vancouver Island, 
Canada. 





oy ‘English “Violets 
DOUBLE ENGLISH VIOLETS: unusual and rare. Ex- 
tremely fragrant, intensely double. Color, deep violet 
$1.50 per dozen. Bs alton E. Milliman, Rockford, Michigan. 














Seemuses 


WORLD’S MOST BEAUTIFUL LILY—Rare Eremurus, 
1-2 yr., $1.00 per 10. Assorted pink, vellow, white. Now 
booking orders. Fairview Gardens, Fox Lake, Wisconsin. 
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Lilies 
LILIES: 25 Tenuifolium, or 12 Concolor, Cernuum, Golden 
Gleam; 6 Umbellatums, Elegans, Maximowicziana; 5 


Henryi, or Red Russian Tip-Top; each unit, $1.10 post- 
paid. The Far North Gardens, Iron River, Wisc. 











Oriental Poppies 


ORIENTAL POPPIES exclusively. Extra large plants 
make satisfied customers. We suggest a trial. Send for 
list. A. E. Curtis, 5930 Argus Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HUGE ORIENTAL POPPY PLANTS—Our gigantic roots 
produce flowers the first year. Write for free booklet 
describing and pricing the finest pink, rose, red, and 
varieties of other colors. National Iris Gardens, Box 
223-F, Beaverton, Oregon. 








Peonies 





PEONIES—AUTEN large Doubles, Singles, Japs, Hybrids; 
white, pink, novelty colors, unfading reds: all among 
world’s finest, an outstanding improvement in Peonies. 
Small ads, plain catalogue permit moderate prices. 
Healthy roots, tresh dug. Send for list. Edward Auten 
Jr., Box W, Princeville, Dlinois. 


PEONY ARISTOCRATS for your yards and gardens. Only 
best of old and new varieties, at attractive prices. Our 
Catalog names best commercial cut-flower varieties, and 
gives valuable planting and growing instructions. HAR- 
MEL PEONY COMPANY, Growers of Fine Peonies since 
1911, Berlin, Maryland. 


NEW VARIETIES OF PEONIES originated by Mr. Auten, 
Mr. Bigger, Mr. Brand, Mr. Doriat, Mr. Franklin, Mr. 
Glasscock, Mr. Good, Mr. Lemoine, Mr. Nicholls, Mr. 
Sass, and Judge Snook are included in my new fall 
catalogue. West Lincoln Highway Peony Farm, Van 
Wert, Ohio. 


PEONIES—Choice varieties at new low prices. Northern 
Iowa roots are the finest obtainable. Send for list. 
Eagle Gardens, Eagle Grove, Iowa. 


R. H. JONES—PERU, INDIANA: Peonies—Oriental 
Poppies—Japanese __Iris—etc. Originator Medal-winning 
Peony “Dorothy J’’. Garden List Free! 


SIX FINE PEONIES $2.00. Solange, Cherry Hill, Lady 
Alexander President Taft, Mons. Jules Elie and 
Felix Crousse. Standard divisions. Prepaid. Collection 
of 25 fine Peonies, carefully packed and with express 
prepaid at $10.00. Tree Peony Banski, free flowering 
lilac rose. Mature four year clump. $3.00, delivered. 
All of the above are true to name and correctly labeled. 
Request a copy of our Peony list. Walton E. Milliman. 
Rockford, Michigan. 


OFFERING HIGH RATED SHOW WINNERS: August 
Dessert, Martha Bullock, Solange, Baroness Schroeder, 
Frances Willard, Mary Brand, Festiva Maxima, Milton 
Hill, Mme. Jules Dessert, Mons. Jules Elie, Mrs. Edward 
Harding, Primivere, Rhein Hortense, Gatathee, Karl 
Rosenfield, Lora Dexheimer, Souvenir Louis Bigot, Touran- 
gelle, Walter Faxon, and Therese: 35c each;—Kelways 
Glorious, Cornelia Shaylor, A. P. Saunders, Jubilee, 
Kathryne Havemeyer, La France, Mabel Franklin, Mary 
Woodbury Shaylor, Martin Cahuzac, Mrs. C. S. Minot, 
Nina Secor, Phyllis Kelway, Pres. Wilson, and Phillippe 
Riviore, 75c each;—Ella Christianse, Hazel Kinney, Henry 
Vories, Lady Kate, Miss Eckart, Nimbus, Nancy Dolman, 
Mrs. Frank Beach, Mrs. A. M. Brand, Myrtle Gentry, 
and Le Cygne @ $1.00 each while surplus exists. Also 
offer best Single and Japanese also Hemerocallis, Iris 
and Poppies. Dr. Thimlar Gardens, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


























Perennials 





$1.00 BARGAINS. 20 assorted 2-year-old phlox. 10 
3-year-old assorted phlox. 5 assorted peonies. 8 poppies 
each different. 10 asters or violets each different color. 
5 collections $4.50. $3.00 orders postpaid. Justamere 
Nook. Ellenville, N. Y. 








Prize Seals 





1ZE SEALS for Flower Shows. Write for samples and 
prices to The Horner Press, 3517 Lancaster Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 








Special Offers 


SOIL-S-GRO—I0c PACKAGE for growing plants without 
soil and for plant-treatment with Vitamin B,;, sent post- 
paid. Satisfaction or money back. SOTL-S-GRO LAB- 
ORATORIES, P. O. Box 292, Syracuse, N. Y. 








OPPORTUNITY for man to earn big commission check 
weekly selling guaranteed nursery stock; learn landscap- 
ing. Choice territories open throughout state. Customers 
now buying for Fall. Write quickly. Ilgenfritz, Monroe 
Nursery, Box 665F. Monroe, Michigan. 








Tropical House Plants 





10 TROPICAL HOUSE PLANTS $1.00 postpaid. Florida 
Air Plant 25c postpaid. Plant now during warm 
weather. Free Catalogue. Shaffer Nurseries, B500, Clear- 
water, Florida. 








Violas 





PERENNIAL VIOLA PLANTS. Grown only from cut 
tings, large attractive flowers. Maggie Mott—light blue 
fragrant. Pride of Victoria—deep blue. Moseleys Per- 
fection—bright yellow. Jersey Gem—pure violet. 3. for 
$1.00, $3.00 dozen. Postpaid. Harper Viola Gardens, 
Scappoose, Oreon. 








Wildflowers 


SPECIAL! Pink Ladyslippers, Six, 75c; Doz., $1.00. Post 
paid. Three plant gift extra. Order from adv. Hen 
derson’s Botanical Gardens, Greensburg, Indiana. 














ARE YOU A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER? 


FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 


Please enter my name as a subscriber. | enclose $2 for one year. 


As a subscriber, you save ihoney and get your magazine promptly. 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Hall’s Amaryllis 


N a shady border of the garden is a 

planting of Hall’s Amaryllis (Lycoris 
squamigera), the gift of a very dear friend. 
I know it is there, enjoy its pretty strap- 
shaped leaves from early spring until the 
middle of summer, and mourn their passing 
when it apparently goes to rest then. How- 
ever, I am always astonished when I go out 
some August morning and it has pushed 
up several bare scapes, seemingly over night, 
to a height of eighteen inches or more, each 
bearing several (often as many as a dozen) 
large rosy lilac flowers. In addition to 
their spectacular characters, they have a 
delightful fragrance. To enjoy this unusual 
hardy bulb turn to the inside back cover 
of your Burgess (Burgess Seed & Plant 
Co., Box 329, Galesburg, Michigan) cata- 
logue and order your supply at once for 
fall planting. 


Variegated Oatgrass 


UDGING by the number of inquiries for 
J plants with variegated foliage which 
have come to this desk during the last two 
or three years, interest in that class of 
material is on the increase. As a conse- 
quence I have been looking for a source of 


supply for corms of the Variegated Oat- 
grass, Arrhenatherum bulbosum variega- 
tum, and recently found it in the 1940 
catalogue of Oakhurst Gardens, 512 West 
Foothill Blvd., Arcadia, Calif. Its long 
(ten inches) narrow leaves are conspicu- 


ously variegated with pure white, making 
it an attractive edging plant, or an accent 
plant among more somber associates. In 
fact it will be found useful in many sunny 
places in gardens where it is hardy. And 
it should, despite its origin in the Medi- 
terranean regions, be hardy in most North- 
ern sections. 


Heuchera Shelburne White 


OOD white Coral Bells are not plenti- 

ful, as you no doubt know after trying 
them and finding that most kinds fall down 
in size of flower or color, or both. You will 
be glad to hear, then, that Gardenside 
Nurseries, Inc., Shelburne, Vermont, have 
in their variety Shelburne White, what you 





have been looking for—a plant with the 
large flowers of the best sanguineas and 


in addition a good clear color. Incidentally, 
this firm’s list of Coral Bells should satisfy 
admirers of these splendid natives. 


Masterwort 


OR a plant that can really qualify for 

a place in this column, turn to page 56 
of Park’s (Geo. W. Park Seed Co., Green- 
wood, S. C.) current catalogue and let your 
rest on Astrantia major, the Master- 
of oldtime gardeners. Why it is so 
‘arely seen now in American gardens is not 
asily explained unless it is that seeds 
ire quite difficult to germinate and propa- 
zation by division is very slow. My experi- 
‘nce in growing it from seeds tells me that 
1 packet planted in an outdoor frame this 


eves 


vort 


fall should produce a few plants next year 
or the following one. That takes patience, 
of course, but its clumps of much-divided 
foliage, which make a _ pleasing picture 
from spring until autumn, and its curious 
flowering habit, which is made beautiful 
by each flower mass being borne in a showy 


cup of greenish red, is a most pleasant 
accompaniment from June onward. All it 
needs for its comfort is a porous soil in 


part shade and a fair amount of moisture. 


Foxtail Lilies from Seed 


HE adventure of growing Foxtail Lilies 

from seed to blossoming size is not for 
the hurry-up gardener who has to have 
results within a year or two. But the 
final reward of flower stalks up to 8 feet 
in height, the top third or more of which 
is a raceme of pink, 6-pointed stars, if one 
is fortunate enough to get Eremurus ro- 
bustus, should amply pay for the effort 
and the time. There are several kinds 
found in nature, and they have intermar- 
ried since they have been brought together 
in gardens, resulting in a group of hybrids 
which vary in height from 4 feet to twice 
that much and in color from white through 
many shades of pink to yellow and per- 
haps others. Seeds of this strain will be 
found on page 81 of Burpee’s (W. Atlee 
Burpee Co., 318 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa.) current catalogue. 

As seeds are usually slow to germinate, 
they should be planted outdoors this fall. 


And then the long wait starts, ending 
finally, if everything goes well, in the glori- 
ous climax mentioned before. To make 


everything go well plant the fleshy fibrous 
roots in a sunny spot in rich well-drained 
soil that can be kept moist until the plants 
go to rest after the flowering period. They 
are quite hardy, having stood 30 degrees 
below zero in this section, so need no cod- 
dling except that an early start in spring 
calls for a little attention to keep the new 
growths from getting frosted. That is 
usually accomplished by mounding the 
plants up with sand or coal ashes, or better 
yet with a box covered with roofing paper 
to keep out moisture. For an out-of-ordi- 
nary experience in gardening I know of 
nothing to compare with the one outlined 
here. 


Phlox Ovata Pulchra 


RANSLATED into the gardener’s lan- 
guage, the name at the head of this 


paragraph means the beautiful ovate-leaved 
Phlox, which is aptly descriptive of the 
actual thing. If you have discarded Ovata 
because of its near-magenta color, yet like 
the plant because it does well in shade, 
try this one and be gratified by its pleas- 
ing pink shade. It, along with a host of 


other good material, will be found in the 
catalogue of The Tingle Nursery Co., Box 
204, Pittsville, Md. Incidentally, I have 


several forms of this Phlox in the quite 
dense shade of a wild cherry tree, where 
they do splendidly, producing much color 
from May into July. The only trick to 
their culture, apparently, is that they dis- 
like damp. 











(5 YEAR GUARANTEE) 
RETAIL PRICE 
$3. .00 oe loading with 5 oz. of 
EX. (Will treat 125 ears 
Only | treatment needed. 


perfect, 


ie oa 


A newly designed, mechanically 
manually operated gun ejecting 


CORNEX 


Ingredients recommended by Federal and State 
Agricultural Stations. NON POISONOUS— 
Does not effect flavor or appearance of corn 
CORNEX—8 oz. 
a i ne 
CORN Bion ccccccciccssccesecoenees $3.00 


SURE DEATH TO THE CORN EAR WORM 
Save your corn with "Just One Shot" 
Orders promptly filled. 


GARDEN CHEMICAL CO. 


DELPHINIUM SEEDS 
Wheeler Croft Hand Pollinated 


Snowflake White Strain, None Finer 
COLORS? NEW AND ENTRANCING 
Pkt. $2.50 Trial Pkt. $1.00 


AGNES A. WHEELER 
6123 S. E. 18th Ave. Portiand, Oregon 


Healey’s Delphiniums & Columbines 


Imperial Delphs. SPECIAL OFFER: 
sions, (value $10.) and 
year size—(value $10.) 


We pay postage 
Hanover, N. J. 























Catalogue 





12 two year divi- 
50 hand crossed seediings—One 
both for $10.; half order $6.; 
fourth order for $3.50. White specimens, $2. or 3 for $5. 
Seeds: $1. per packet or 6 small pkts., various types, for 
$3. Imperial Columbines, World’s wonder creations: 
Medium plants, $2. per 12, $5. per 50; Small plants, $1. 
per 15, $5. per 100. Seeds: $1. per pkt., Hand crossed, 
$2. pkt. Free pamphlet; or Fg smal] pkt. of novelty 
seeds, either col. or delph., 


Delphia Dell Gardens, Puvaiies, Washington 










ST PRICE Saanice EVER 


ly rockery ge™ 


LOWE 
for this love minia- 


-whit 
NER—Creamy-w 00, $10.00; 
» we Mil Daffodil Bulbs, \. 





For 
Naturalizing 


‘DAFFODILS 


100 for 83.20 ppd, 


Special "Collection A" 
25 SHORT CUP NARCISSI 
25 POET’S NARCISSI 
50 GOLDEN TRUMPET DAFFODILS 
Separately Packed and Labeled 100 $3.20 
postpaid, 
SEND NOW, For Free Colored Catalog of 
TULIPS, DAFFODILS, HYACINTHS, CRO- 
CUS, GRAPE HYACINTHS, SNOWDROPS, 
and other genuine imported, and domestic 
bulbs for fall planting. 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS 
Box 15 Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 


includes: 
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BLUE 
RIBBON 
FLOWER 
HOLDER 


“The Holder 
That Holds" 


Nos. 1,3 &5 
Pictured 











A favorite with 
Stems of flowers 


An outstanding new flower holder. 
garden clubs and flower lovers. 
placed between flexible brass wires, are held firmly 


but not injured. Heavy lead base supplies proper 
balance. Wil! not rust or wear out. 


#0 Round $.25 #4 Oblong $1.00 
<1 Round 35 =5 Round 1.50 
2 Round -50 #5 Oblong 1.50 
=3 Round 75 #1 Japanese 75 
=4 Round #2 Japanese 1.00 


0" Round (very heavy) $3.00 
Postage and pecking 10% of order 
Special offer to arden Clubs 
Wholesale prices upon request 
BLUE RIBBON FLOWER HOLDER CO. 
2315 4th St., No. Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 











A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 


Growers of fine gladioli 


WICHERT, ILLINOIS 


| Daffodils 


for Naturalizing 


(from our own Mile Front Farm) 
This mixture is made up of only choice 
types and varieties that are suitable for 
naturalizing ... make the planting infor- 
mal and allow the tops to ripen = natur- 
ally each season and they will increase in 
beauty year after year. 


$5 per 100—$45 per 1000 


lamp 6 WahterLo 


132-138 Church Street, Dept. F 
NEW YORK CITY 

Newark, N. J. 

Englewood, 'N. J. 

Hempstead, L. I. | 











Branch Stores: 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Stamford, Conn. 


GOLD MEDAL LILIES 


Select your Lilies from the same fine strains which 
were awarded a gold medal at the San Francisco 
Exposition. Write today for our illustrated cata- 
log of over 125 species and varieties for Fall plant- 


at EDGAR L. KLINE 
Lily Specialist Oswego, Oregon 


COUPON TO ORDER 
Burpee’s Bulbs 


as Described on Back Cover 
































i 
W. Atlee Burpee Co. A 
# 114 Burpee Building, Philadelphia t 
g Send me postpaid the Burpee American 
grown Bulbs below—guaranteed to bloom: ' 
e Giant Trumpet Daffodils, 22 Bulbs............ $1.00 § 
’ Short Trumpet Daffodils, 26 Bulbs......... . $1.00 
Red-Cupped Daffodils, 20 Bulbs..............- $1.00 
a 30 Five Finest Daffodils (6 ea.)............ $°.15 Py 
60 Five Finest Daffodils (12 ea.)...... $5.75 
| 125 Five Finest Daffodils (25 ea.)........ $10.00 a 
¥ Regs! Lilies, 15 Bulbs..... mececeesess : $1.09 
Giant Darwin Tulips, 15 BBs cccenccsscescs $1.00 
& Burpee’s Select Giant Tulfh® 14 Bulbs.. - $1.00 R 
2 For other quantities or sefigfate varieties, please send 
your ordemip a letter. i 
B@ (Any 3 $1 Lots for $2.5Q; Enclosed 
inv 5 for $4.00) -—“~ 2 Pee t 
4 < > 
* MAM ..cccccsecesce Sta shhdisetieeschenseas 
B@ Address P 5 airliner iliac ta ls Slee Vedwatenaeee y 
£ 
OR EL ee Aaa, , 
HB OSend Burpee® 190 Bulb Catalog FREE. ‘ 
aeBeeeeeeeee ee es ee 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


“Bunch of Gold” Doronicum 


EING a lover of the very useful 

“Bunch of Gold” Doronicum (D. par- 
dalianches), as you will sure, 
make its acquaintance, I was 
pleased to find seeds of it listed in Hunt- 
(Ralph E. Huntington Nursery, 
Painesville, Ohio) current catalogue. 
Planted outdoors this fall, these should 
give you a wealth of cutting material in 
the form of 


be, I am 
when you 


ington’s 


bunches of canary-yellow 
After one 


gets the plants, they are quite’ easily ac- 


Daisies on 2-foot stems in June. 


commodated in. any 
part shade, 


good garden soil in 


American Permanent Labels 


| HAVE all kinds of labels in the garden, 


running all the way from ordinary 


wooden ones of home manufacture to the 





most complicated affairs on the market. 
None, though, has caused more favorable 


comment from visitors than the new Ameri- 
can Permanent Plant Labels, made by the 
American Expansion Bolt & Mfg. Co., 903- 
915 North Spaulding Ave., Chicago, Il. 
The label part is made of satin-finished 
zine to take permanent markings from 
India ink, platinum chloride solution or 
other marking fluids, and less permanent 
from an ordinary lead pencil. The 
labels, with holes at both ends, fit a loop 
at the top of a serpentine wire stake, which 
holds them at an easily-read angle. If you 
want a permanent, inconspicuous label, 
write to the above address, marking your 
inquiry “Garden Department,” and you 
will be on your way to a solution of your 
label troubles. 


ones 


English Ivy 


| SUSPECT that few gardeners realize 
that the English Ivy (Hedera helix) has 
varied as much as it has, giving us material 
for many garden purposes as well as for 
house culture. For example, an_investi- 
gator, Dr. Tobler, published a list of gar- 
den forms of Ivy in 1927 in which 236 
kinds were mentioned, though it is not 
apparent that all were of special garden 
value, and it would be hoping too much 


to expect all to be available even if suc] 
conditions desirable. All of which 
leads up to the splendid list of kinds which 
you will find in the current catalogue of 
Carroll including eleven which 
the catalogue tells us are from the U. §. 
Department of Agriculture. As these are 
all pot grown, you still have time to add 
some of the different forms to your garden, 
knowing that transplanting losses will be 
next to nothing. 
(Carroll 
minster, Md.) 
plants. 


were 


Gardens, 


Incidentally, their cata- 
Gardens, Box F., West- 
contains a host of unusual 


logue 


Tulips 


a eevageenangerat it would be out of order 
to use the general term Tulip in an 
out-of-the-ordinary sense, for they are one 
of our best known and best loved garden 
plants, but it j 
they will enter 
this year. It when 
these notes are written in July, what the 
situation will be at planting time; in fact 
it is not possible to predict from day to 
day what the morrow will forth. 
Looking a few months ahead, though, it is 
not hard to see that Tulips will be scarce 
when planting time arrives. All of which 
leads to an impulse to caution readers of 
this column to protect their Tulip require 
ments by early ordering from an American 
producer. Blossom Farm, Dept. 
A, Box 386, Eugene, Oregon, whose adver- 
tisement appeared on page 300 of the June 
issue, evidently can supply your needs. 


begins to look now as if 
the out-of-ordinary class 


is impossible to say, 


bring 


Conley’s 


Phacelia Viscida 


HILE the matter is fresh in mind I 

should like to say a few words about 
the pleasure I get out of the Sticky 
Phacelia, P. viscida. I sow seeds in early 
spring where the plants are wanted, and 
forget about them until they commence 
to light up that part of the garden with 
their deep blue flowers with light centers, 


usually from June until frost. Seeds I 
got last spring from Burpee (W. Atlee 


Burpee Co., 317 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa.), of the Musgrave strain, which is 
distinguished by the large size of its flowers 
(usually more than an inch across) is 
what prompted this note. Here is a fool- 
proof plant, with a long blooming period, 
a pleasing color, and the ability to main- 
tain itself year after year by means of 
self-sowing. I am sure you will like it. 


Drain Domes 
A SIMPLE gadget, Drain Domes, whic 


came to me recently, will likely interest 
window gardeners and certainly it will be 
a big help to all who grow finicky plants in 
pots. A circular piece of wire cloth pressed 
into a dome, it is placed over the hole in 
the bottom of the pot to provide free drain- 
age and at the same time retain the soil. 
It will also prevent bugs, worms and other 
“varmints” from entering the soil through 
that ordinarily inviting p?:ce of 
It is being marketed by the Little Flower 
Greenhouse, R.F.D. 1, Doylestown, Ohio, 
who will be glad to send you further details. 


C. W. Woop 


ingress. 























Packed With More PRACTICAL 


GARDEN INFORMATION 


Than Any Other Volume Ever Offered at Anywhere Near Its Price! 























Here are How to Pot Bulbs Autumn Crocuses 
just a few , 
(left) Four stages At the left is the 
of the clearly explained. corm of the Saffron 
750 “How Complete instructions Crocus; just below 
aa given for potting and it, the crocus-like 
to-Do-it indoor care ot all Colchicum, also a 
popular varieties fall-blooming 
Pictures of bulbs during plant Book gives 
in "The the winter, full instructions 
Gerden for planting and 


care. 
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How to Protect Plants in Winter 


(left) Method of covering 
perennials for winter. Dia- 
grams and detailed instruc- 
tions given for roses, trees, 
boxwood, evergreens, many 
others, 



























How to Plant Roses 


Do you crowd your shrub 
to one side in too narrow 
a hole? Do you plant it 
in a hole too shallow? This 


book points out common 
mistakes, shows _ correct 
methods. 


The GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Written for the climate, soils, seasons, methods 
of all parts of the U. S. by American experts 


T LAST, a complete garden encyclopedia in ONE volume! 

Answers every question about your garden in simple, non- 
technical language, in convenient alphabetical arrangement 
that enables you to turn instantly to just the facts you want. 
No more need to search through dozens of incomplete books for 
information. Now every point that puzzles you is explained 
briefly, clearly, authoritatively in this one book. Its scope is 
amazing. It covers every problem of planning, planting, and 
varing for your garden. NEW from cover to cover and right 
up-to-date. Size of book 64 x 9% x 1% inches. 


Over 1300 Pages e 750 Pictures e 10,000 Articles 


Everything You Need to Know—About Anything You Want to Grow 














Edited b How to_ Grow Every How, When and Where to 
? al Flower, Vegetable, Shrub Transplant. 
Mig nyse How to Select the Best How to Condition Soil and 
SEYMOUR, Kinds. Fertilize. 
re > Jag 
B.S.A. How, When and Where to How. to Overcome Pests 
Plant. and Diseases. 


Annual Flowers 

Easy to Grow Vari- 
eties 

Hard to Grow 
Varieties 

Hardy Types 

Half-Hardy Types 

Grouping 

Germination Tables 

Starting Indoors 

Planting Dates 

Transplanting 

Fertilizing 

Cultivation 

Flowering Bulbs 

Roses 

Flowering Shrubs 

Ornamental Vines 

Fruit Trees 

Berries 

Hedges 

Lawns 

Preparing Soil 

Rock Gardens 

Water Gardens 

Evergreens 

Wild Flowers 

Vegetables 

Pests 

Diseases 

Hot Beds and Cold 
Frames 

Succession Planting 

Winter Storage 

Transplanting 

Pruning 

Tools 

Fences and Walls 

Cactus 

Greenhouses 

Grafting, etc. 


Complete 
Pronouncing 
Guide 


How to Plan a Garden for 


How to Store Roots, Bulbs, 
ete., for Winter. 


Beauty and Success. How to Prune, Disbud, ete. 
How to Care for and Cul- How to Cultivate Indoor 
tivate. and Window Boxes. 





$2.00 SUDBURY SOIL TEST KIT 


F x ij If You Accept This Offer at Once 


Shows What Your Soil Needs to Grow Perfect Plants 


This simple kit enables you to make the 
identical chemical soil tests that Government 
Stations and Nurseries make! Easy to use. 
You apply only the fertilizers your soil actu- 
ally needs. Chart shows requirements for 

lawns, 74 flowers, 50 vegetables. Stop 
guessing and over-fertilizing! This kit 
shows how acid or alkaline your soil is, 
and what to add to make miracle-like 
results possible! 


FREE with The Garden 
Encyclopedia! 


Only $44.00 It Free 


SEND NO MONEY e JUST MAIL THE COUPON 


You may have this great GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA, with Soil 
Testing Kit free, for a week’s examination. Send the coupon, 
with no money. The GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA, with free Soil 
Testing Kit, will be shipped prepaid. If not delighted, return 
it and owe nothing. If you keep it make a first payment of $1.00 
and pay balance at the rate of $1.00 per month. 
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FREE EXAMINATION—MAIL THIS COUPON 


WM. H. WISE & CO., Publishers, 
Dept. 9110, 50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Soil Test Kit. 


I may return the book and kit within one week and owe nothing. 


THE GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


(0 Check here if you want beautiful artcraft binding for $1 extra. 





I wish to examine without obligation or expense, one copy of The 
Garden Encyclopedia, handsomely bound in cloth, and The Sudbury 
Ship both, fully prepaid, for one week’s examination. 


I keep them, I will send $1.00 as my first payment, and I will send 


$1.00 each month until only $4.00 (plus a few cents postage) is paid. 


THE SUDBURY SOIL TEST KIT IS TO BE MINE FREE WITH 
Shipping Weight, 6 Pounds 


(If full cash’ accompanies order, book and kit 

will be sent postage paid. Same return privilege.) 
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